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THE SUBJECT STATED. 



rjlHE Scriptures recognize the riglit of every estab- 
J- lished government to the obedience of the people 
who live under it This right, they declare, is con- 
lerred not by the people, but by God himself. "Let 
every soul be aubject to the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God: the{)ower3 that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, re- 
Bisfeth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves condemnation."' 

These precepts have their place in an inspired and 
systematic exhibition of Christian doctrine. Concern- 
ing obedience to established governments, they are as 
binding as the doctrine of justification by faith is with 
reference to the way of salvation. The obedience they 
require is not absolute or unconditional, but has limits 
and laws. The word of God supplies light by which 
the limits may be defined and the laws studied. 

The government existing when these precepts were 

enjoined on Christiana was a monarchy — a despotism. 

It had extende<l its dominion by conquest, crushing 

' Romans xiii. 1. 2. 
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10 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

other governments or absorbing them into its own. 
It Has administered not by a wise and humane ruler, 
but by a tyrant; by Nero, not Trajan. Yet do the 
laws of Christianity declare that even such a govern- 
ment Is clothed with lawful authority by God himself, 
and that resistance to (hat is rebellion against him. 

From these positive commands to obey a monarchy 
when established as the actual government, the infer- 
ence has been drawn that God approves and appoints 
monarchy as, of right,- the foiTo of government for 
mankind. 

This loference has acqtiiied increased plausibility 
from the fact that the governments existing during 
the whole peiiod with which Stripture historj is con- 
ver'i'vnt were, with few exceptions, monarchies; eon- 
seijuontly, the Bible gives prominence and splendor to 
the actums of Lings Pattiartha prophets apostles, 
even Christ himself were called before them addressed 
them bj then titles, acknowledged their authority and 
submitted to it. The Saviour stood before the imperial 
governor as before one to whom power from above bad 
been given. The apostle of the Gentiles appealed to 
Cscsar's judgment-seat as a tribunal " where be ougH 
to be judged." Indeed, the whole Bible has some- 
thing regal in its tone, caused by its frequent recogni- 
tion of the established governments of kings. Thus 
it has the more easily happened that the doctrine 
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THE SUBJECT STATED. 11 

of the divine right of kings, maintained as if sanc- 
tioned by the Bible, has contributed in no small 
dogree and with no transient influence to the stability 
of their thrones. While their persons have been 
rendered splendid with gems and purple, and secure 
by the locked array of armed men, they have at- 
tnined sacrcdness also from the awful words, "Ex 
Dei graiid" 

In opposition to this doctrine we propose to show 
that republican governments are a gift from God, 
and to accomplish our object shall adduce — 
I. The Republic of the Hebrew State. 
II. The Republics of the Christian Church. 

III. The Republics in Church and State resulting 
from the diffusion of Christianity in modern times. 
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PAET I. 
^\e ^tfuhlh of tV §cl»"in §tatc. 

" (VAen the Most High divided unto the nations their inheri 
tame he set their hounds according to the number of the ehildrei 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE REPUBLIC FOUNDED. 
"I will mate of thee a great nation," 

Section 1. — ^Primitive Liberty among Men. 

"ie( (ftenj iare d.mamion over ail ll:e earlk," 
QCRIPTURE history clearly shows that in the 
^ re-settlement of the earth after the flood no 
kiugly governments received the sanction of God. 

That history begins with the people as the earthly 
source of power. It sets them before us as indi- 
viduals, fiimilies, nations. " These are the femilies 
of the sons of Noah, after their generation, in their 
nations; and by these were the nations divided in 
the earth after the flood.'" It. calls them "the chil- 
dren of men," and says of them: "The people is 
one;" "they have all one language;" "this they 
begin to do; and nothing will bo restrained from 
them which they liave imagined to do."* 

' Gen, I. 32. = Gen. xi. 5, 6. 
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This language is descriptive of democratic sover- 
eignty, union and enei^y, and, becanse these at- 
tributes were unrestrained by law, of violence too. 

God broke up the vast democracy into pieces by 
confounding their language. The fragments, how- 
ever, as they fell from his hand, were democratic 
still. He appointed no king over them. After 
their division the people are described as scattered 
abroad, as before, in triljes, according to their 
descent. 

At this point in their liistory individuals among 
them began to usurp power over them. The transi- 
tion from freedom to despotism is sharply defined 
in the sacred narrative, and the unauthorized cha- 
racter of the process is positively declared. 

Nimrod — whose name signifies "a rebel," an apos- 
tate — is stigmatized as the leader in the acquisition 
of greatness by the selfish, violent exercise of force. 
It is said of him that "he begau to be a mighty 
one' in the earth," and "was a mighty hunter in 
the face of Jehovah." ' 

By many of the best interpreters of Scripture, 
both ancient and modern, tlie epithet " Imnler " 
has been regarded as representing chiefly Nimrod's 
conduct toward men. "The establishment of an 
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THE REPUBLIC FOUNDED. 17 

empire, traDsforiuing the patriarchal govornmonts 
into one monarchy, is not to be thought of as 
happening without force. The chase of tlie 
animals was for Nimrod and hia companions a 
training for war, a preparatory esereise, the bridge 
of transition to the hunting and subjtigation of 

" Proud Nimrod first (he bloody chase began— 
A mighty hunter, and his prey waa man." 

"He did this 'in the fece of Jehovah' — that is, 
presumptuonely and in defiance of divine authority. 
It was God's design that the earth should be settled 
in tribes and nations under popular forms of govern- 
ment, and Nimrod's sin consisted in contravening 
the divine counsel and in laying the foundation, 
by means of violent usurpation, of that species of 
dominion — since distinguished by the names 'king- 
doms,' 'empires,' 'monarchies' — by which the great 
mass of mankind have been doomed to ignorance 
and held in bondage," ' 

His example was rapidly imitated, and in pro- 
portion as men succeeded in usurping power they 
were said to be "even as Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, in the face of Jehovah." 

In him also we read the Ijeginning of the lesson 
' Large in loc. ' Buaii'a Notes. 
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that the corruption of divine worship and the 
destruction of human liberty go hand in hand 
together. 

Josephus says of him "that he gradually changed 
the government into tyranny, seeing no other way 
of turning men from the fear of God but to bring 
them to a constant dependence on his own power." 
The Targum of Jerusalem also charges him with 
saying to those around him, "Depart from the 
religion of Sliem and cleave unto the institutes 
of Nimrod." 

Through all ages the opportunity to learn tliis 
lesson has been prolonged. Both Scripture and 
secular history' show that wkereoer religion was cor- 
rupted there monarchies arose. 

"The beginning of his kingdom was Babel.'" 
This being the record at the opening of the Scrip- 
tures, at the close of the Old Testament the same 
Babylon is exhibited in all the grandeur and pride 
of its oppressions over men. The Prophets, from 
Isaiah to Daniel, foretell its fall, and history attests 
the fulfillment of their words, beginning the very 
night in which the trembling Belshazzar heard his 
doom, and completed in distant times. And at the 
close of the New Testament we find the same great 
1 Gen, I. 10, 
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city employed as the symbol to repreaent the miglity 
spiritual despotism which, building itself up on its 
corruptions of the word of God, arrogates dominion 
over all the earth; over Church and State; over 
the body, mind and soul ; life and death ; hell and 
heaven. Its fall is there foretold in majestic terms, 
compared with which the doom of the literal city 
seems only a still, small voice. 

Such are the lines which the Scriptures run across 
the ag&s, at onee from Paradise lost to Paradise 
regained, and from Babel to the bottomless pit. 
Along these lines extends the course of human 
governments which we seek to trace. 

Sect. 2. — Abraliaiii and Ms Descendants, 

" Unto a land that I wiil show Ikee." 
From tlie midst of the spreading idolatry and 
rising monarchy Abraham was called fortli by the 
voice of God, 

His mission was the starting-point of a divine 
plan for the benefit of mankind which has ever 
since been in progress, and is designed to transform 
the religious and civil condition of the whole 
world, " In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed,"^ 
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This promise includes both spiritual and temporal 
blessing — the one of supreme aud everlasting im- 
portance, fhe other less only tliaii that, and vitally 
connected with it. At pre,sent we are concerned 
directly with tlie temporal blessing ratlier thau 
the spiritual, and with one depiirtment only of 

that, viz.: THE REPUBLICAN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
CONFEEEED, AS A GIFT FROM GoD, ON THE CHIL- 
DREN OP Abraham. 

Abraham and his immediate descendants govern- 
ed their families, for they were, as yet, few in 
number, and the simple principles of patriarchal 
rule were sufficient for their wants. But at the 
termination of their long sojourn in Egypt they 
had so mightily increased that a national govern- 
ment was required. As it was appointed by God 
himself, we are especially interested in ascertaining 
what its form and character were. 

"We must not look for it in its completeness until 
the settlement of the people in the promised land, 
yet from the beginning of God's interposition in 
their behalf the nature of the government began to 
appear. 

Here is the place to hold up to view three 
important principles which were clearly estab- 
lished before the promised land was reached. 
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1. First of all, it was in tbeir behalf, as a people, 
that God interposed, "Their cry came up unto 
him." He said to Moses concerning them: "I 
have seen the afdictioa of my people, have heard 
their cry, and am come down to deliver thetn."^ 
His message to Pharaoh was, "Let my people 
go."" He brought them out of Egypt as "the 
hosts of the Lord," Through the wilderness his 
providence was over them as a peopk, and on the 
margin of the promised land the final benediction 
of Moses upon them was, " Happy art thou, O 
people saved by the Lord."^ 

In this opening of their history we see God 
recognizing the children of Israel as a nation. 
All his treatment of them warrants and requires 
the inference that in their political relations he 
regarded them as the depositary of power, subject 
only to himself. 

2. This being so, let us take notice, secondly, 
that no king was set over them, either by the direct 
appointment of God or by their own choice ap- 
proved by him, 

Moses was their leader, appointed of God and 
clothed with great authority. But he was not a 
king. He wore no crown, was not arrayed id 

' Ex. ii. 23; iii. 6. ' Ex. v. 1. ' Deut. ixiiii. 29. 
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royal robes and was not surrounded with house- 
hold troops or prictorian guards. Not. in name 
or reality, not in form or substance, was there any- 
thing regal in the position that he held. The 
people were not his vassals or even his army. 
He was their leader, and, in the turbulent exercise 
of their democratic will, they threatened to take his 
life or to choose a captain and march away. In 
all such emergencies his authority, and even his 
life, depended entirely on God. A rod was his 
only weapon, a pillar of cloud and fire liis only 
shield. 

3. It is clear that, when the foundations of civil 
government for Israel were laid, iJie prindpie of 
hereditary mccexmm to its highest offlee was needed. 
Had it been adopted, the government would have 
grown into a monarchy, whatever it might have 
been at the beginning, but, by the rejection of it, 
God's purpose to guard against such growth was 
declared. 

The authority with which Moses was clothed 
was temporary and the work assigned him as 
definite as it was difficult and grand. In its 
political aspects it included the deliverance of 
the people from Egypt, their guidance through 
the wilderness and establishment in Canaan. As 
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he was to die, according to the revealed purpose 
of God, before the accomplishment of the last 
division of the work, a successor to his high office 
must eventually be appointed. 

Moaes had sons; they were with their father 
in the camp; but they make no figure in the 
history. They were not raised to any office or 
clothed with any privilege on account of their 
relationship to the leader of the people. They 
are never mentioned in the subsequent history 
until the time of David, when it is recorded that 
their descendants continued in an honorable posi- 
tion among the Levites, the lower grade of tlie 
priesthood to which they were destined by their 
birth.' It is consequently certain that the femily 
of Moses inherited from him no political rank. 
This fact, in itself striking, becomes doubly so 
when contrasted with the hereditary spiritual office 
which, for the accomplishment of a special object, 
was conferred on the sons of Aaron. 

Ent, while Moses permitted his sons to live un- 
distinguished in the camp, soon after the departure 

' " Of the Levitea, . . . Shebuel the son of Gershora, the eon 
of Moses, was ruler of the treasiirea. And bis brethren by 
Eliezei . . . were over all the treasures of th.e dedicated 
things." 1 Chron. iivi. 20-28. 
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from Egypt he chose Joshua, a yoting man of 
another tribe, to be the military leader, and in 
all things, during the forty years, placed him near 
himself iu confidential relations and second in 
active influence. Thus he who had been designated 
by divine appointment to succeed Moses became 
qualified for all his duties. And as the time for 
the death of the great leader drew nigh, he called 
Joshua, and by divine command, in the sight of all 
Israel, solemnly invested him with the office. 

AVhen Joshua had finished his work of leading 
Israel into Canaan and his time came to die, he 
also was not succeeded in office by his son. 

Thus signally was the principle of hereditary 
succession refused a place in the corner-stone of the 
Hebrew state. And as, through many generations, 
we trace the influence of this principle wherever it 
has been admitted into human governments, as we 
learn the oppression it has caused and the blood it 
has shed, the wisdom of God in rejecting it con- 
spicuously a 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REPUBLIC ESTABLISHED. 
"Go in and poasesa the land." 
IHE Hebrews, as we have shown, moved for- 
ward to the possession of Canaan, witli three 
important facts established concerning their civil 
institutions, viz. : that God had recognized thena as 
a people by his interposition in their behalf; that 
no king had been set over them either by divine 
authority or their own choice ; and that they were 
not to be subjected to hereditary rule. 

On the foundation thus laid a republic was now 
to be reared. That this was done we shall show 
by establishing the following propositions : 

1, That by the gift and division of the land re- 
publican institutions were secured, 

2, That the revealed religion was adopted by the 
voluntary choice of the people. 

3, That there was a republican administration 
of the laws. 
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Sect. 1.— Tie Gift and Division of tlie Land. 

" He dividelh U unto Oieai by lot." 
Gi>d Is the sovereign owner of the .soil, from 
whom all titles to it are derived. His sovereignty 
in it, arising from actual creation, is absolute and 
perpetual. He exercises it over all the lands of the 
earth, bestowing them on the nations according to 
his will. "God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation."' 

In his covenant with Abraham he promised the 
land of Canaan to his descendants: "Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates."^ This 
promise was renewed to Moses soon after the de- 
liverance from Egypt : " I wHl set thy bounds from 
the "Bed Sea to the sea of the Philistines, and from 
the desert unto the river."' It was repeated again 
at the expiration of forty years to the new genera- 
tion who were to enter the land: "Every place 
whereon the soles of your feet shall tread shall he 
yours, from the wilderness and Lebanon, from the 
river Euphrates to the utmost sea."' It was re- 
' AclB xvii. 26. ' Gen. iv. 18. 

' Ex. jtxiii. 31. * Deut. xi. 24 
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newed finally and ia similar terms to Joshua on 
the banks of the Jordan, and the accomplishment 
of it was committed to him.^ 

By this gift of the land to the people at large as 
their common country, God constituted them a 
nation; and by conferring the owneeship 

OF A PORTION OF THE LAND ON EVERY MAN HE 

CONSTITUTED THEM A REPUBLICAN NATION, 

Let US attend carefully to this great fact in the 
history of God's dealings with Israel. According 
to his command, the land of Canaan — his gift to 
the nation — was apportioned to each tribe, to each 
femily, to each individual, and by this arrangement, 
we repeat, republican institutions were secured. 

In order to understand the effect on the govern- 
ment and laws of the ownership of the land by all 
the people, let us contrast it with " the feudal sys- 
tem " which was introduced into modern Europe by 
the Northern nations. 

The foundation of that system was this : " Large 
districts of conquered territory were allotted by 
the conquering general to the superior officers of 
the army, and by them dealt out again in smaller 
parcels to the inferior officers and most deserving 
soldiers. These allotments were subject to the 
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condition that the possessor shouM do service, 
both at home and in the wars, to him by whom 
they were given, for which purpose he took the 
oath of feaity, and in case of the breach of this 
condition and oath, by not performing the stipu- 
lated service or by deserting the lord in battle, the 
lands were again to revert to him who granted 
them." 

This one principle bound all the people to one 
man as their sovereign, lord and king, and to others 
in subordination to him, thus establishing a regal 
and aristocratic government. 

The feudal system was adopted in other coun- 
tries besides those into whioh it was introduced by 
conquest. "Most, ifnotall, of the princes of Europe 
thought it necessary to ent«r into the same or a 
similar plan. For whereas, before, the possessions 
of their subjects were wholly independent and held 
of no superior at all, now they parceled out their 
royal territories, or persuaded their subjects to sur- 
render up and retake their own landed property 
under the like feudal obligations of military feaUy, 
And thus, in the compass of a very few years, the 
feudal ■ constitution, or the doctrine of tenure, ex- 
tended itself all over the Western world." 

As the introduction of the system into conquered 
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countries built up monarchical and aristoeratio in- 
stitutions of a solid and vigorous nature, so ifs 
voluntary adoption produced similar results in 
etrengtliening existing kings and in altering the 
whole fabric of institutions and laws. " The alter- 
ation of landed property in so very material a 
point necessarily drew ailter it an alteration of 
laws and customs, so that the feudal law3 soon 
drove out the Roman, which had hitherto univer- 
sally obtained, but now became for many centuries 
lost and forgotten, and Italy itself submitted to the 
laws of the Lombards, ruthless, fierce and savage 
as they were." 

The whole effect of the feudal system was wit- 
nessed in England, where it was introduced by 
William the Conqueror, partly by bestowing tlie 
forfeited lauds of tlie English who had fallen in 
battle on his Norman followers, and partly by 
persuading his English subjects " to submit their 
lands to the yoke of military tenure, to become his 
vassals and do homage to his person." " In con- 
sequence of tliis ciiange it became a fundamental 
maxim and necessary principle of English tenures 
(though in reality a mere fiction) that the king is 
the universal lord and original proprietor of all the 
lands in his kingdom, and that no man doth or 
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can possess any part of it but what has mediately 
or immediately been derived as a gift from him to 
be held upon feudal services. For this being the 
ease in pure, original proper feuds, other nations 
who adopted this systera'were obliged to act on the 
same supposition, as a substruction and foundation 
of their new polity, though the fact was indeed far 
otherwise." " Tliua were introduced not only the 
vigorous doctrinea which prevailed in the duchy of 
Normandy, but also such fruits and dependencies, 
such hardships and services, as were never known 
to other nations, as if the English had in fact, as 
■well as theory, owed everything they had to the 
bounty of their sovereign lord."' 

And as a result of the same system, the structure 
of English liberty even to this day retains the 
appearance either of violence, as if the people had 
wrested from the king a portion of his prerogative, 
or of vassalage, as if on their bended knee they had 
received from him a royal boon ; whereas all that 
they have acquired, either by force or favor, is 
only the recovery of a part of what was originally 
their own. 

From this historical view {which has been in- 
tentionally given chiefly in well-known '. 
' Blackstone's CummenUrics. 
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of acknowledged autliority) it appears that the 
condition of servitude attached to the tenure of 
landed property necessarily involves subjection to 
a monarch and to others under him, and turns all 
laws and customs into chains. And by parity of 
reasoning we conclude that, on the contrary, where, 
at the organization of a state, there is an ownership 
of the land by the people entirely independent of 
any human superior, there will be exemption from 
kingly and aristocratic rule. The possessor of the 
land is, so far as it and his own person are con- 
cerned, a sovereign on his own domain. He is 
subject to God because from him he holds both 
his own being and the land on which he dwells. 
But with reference to his own conduct and interest 
he is independent of men. Where all the people 
possess this ownership they are al!, as individuals, 
independent of other men, and as they are connect- 
ed together in a common country, with mutual and 
interlocked interests, a "commonwealth," a re- 
public, necessarily exists. 

To apply this reasoning to the case before us. 
If, after the conquest of Canaan, Joshua, as the 
commanding general, liad apportioned the land as 
a grant for himself to his superior officers, and 
tliey had subdivided it among the inferior officers 
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and soldiers, a government of king, lords and 
commons wonld have have been established. Had 
this division been made by God's command, then 
the king and his nobles would have reigned " by- 
divine right." But as, on the contrary, the land — 
the gift of God to all the people — was divided 
among them all, republican institutions were there- 
by established. 

If Joshua had himself devised the plan, he would 
have been entitled to high praise for equity and 
wisdom, and the Hebrew republic, however worthy 
of imitation, would have been a human institution. 
But the plan of dividing a portion to every man 
was as much from God as the land itself was his 
gift. AH the persons to be entrusted with malting 
the division he had appointed by name before the 
conquest, and on republican principles — one from 
each tribe, together with Joshua, the civil and 
military ruler, and Elcazar, the high priest. He 
had directed the division to be made by lot, " the 
whole disposing of which was of himself." 

It is therefore clear that the Hebrew republic 
was an appointment of God, Consequently for re- 
publican government, wherever establislied, we may 
ailduce his sanction, and may point to the Bible as 
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at least one of the sources whence the moJel of such. 
a government has been derived. 

Sect. 2. — Tile Adoptioa of Rel^ion by the People. 

" Choose you vihuiit ye miU Uriie." 

The republican clmracter of the Hebrew govern- 
meiit appears also in the fact that the question of 
adopting the revealed religion was determined hy 
the free choice of the people. 

We certainly do not maintain that the consent 
of men is necessary in order ta establish the author- 
ity of God over them. On the contrary, his abso- 
lute sovereignty is a necessary inference from their 
entire dependence. His right to tlieir service and 
worship is independent alike of their consent or 
refusal. But he desires only voluntary service. 
Therefore his right to demand it implies the right 
of men to yield it. His right to prescribe religion 
implies their right to adopt it. 

When a monarchy is established the king in 
general arrogates to himself the power of imposing 
religion on his subjects by his royal edict, Darius> 
for example, did so. When convinced by the de- 
liverance of Daniel that Jehovah was the living 
God, he " wrote unto all people, nations and lan- 
guages that dwell in all the earth, 'Imakc a decree 
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that in every dominion of my kingdom men tremble 
and fear before the God of Daniel."'^ Tliis single 
instance fairly represents the great volume of royal 
proclamations on the subject of religion, whether 
fiilse or true. But wliere the people have the 
power of acting on the subject for themselves, this 
department of their government is manifestly 
republican. 

Among the Hebrews this was the fact. God re- 
vealed his law to them as a nation. His words 
were spoken to the assembled multitude, demand- 
ing obedience from every man : " Tlwu shalt have 
no other gods before me." The evidence that it was 
from him was addressed publicly to tliem all. 
Thus declared and proved, it ivas binding on 
them ; but the question whether they would re- 
ceive it was between them and God. The adop- 
tion of it was to be their own voluntary act. 

Accordingly, after their settlement in Canaan, 
the subject was submitted to them in a public 
assembly, the proceedings at which are recorded in 
the book of Joshua.^ These we commonly regard 
as a narrative concerning an important religious 
duty, but they are not less significant as recording 
the exercise of a high civil privilege by a free 
' Dan. vi. 25, W. ' Chapter .xilv. 
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people. They prove that there was no decree 
issued imposing the worship of God on them, but 
that, all civil authority over religious affairs being 
disclaimed, the right of every man to judge and act 
for himself was recognized, the civil magistrate 
having simply the same right as every other man: 
" Choose you whom ye will serve; as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord." 

This choice the people deliberately made, saying. 
The Lobd our God will we serve, and hib 
VOICE WILL WE OBEY. And thus was a covenant 
entered into between God and the people, without 
the intervention of king or ruler, by virtue of 
which the law revealed by him and adopted 
by them became the recognized religion of the 
land. 

Sect 3. — ^Tte Republican Administration of tke Laws. 

" He gave them jjidgea." 
The office which Mosea and Joshua successively 
held, though dictatorial in some respects, was only 
temporary, having been appointed to extend from 
the deliverance of the people out of Egypt to their 
establishment in the promised land. The later 
portion of this period covered all the life of Joshua, 
end at his death a most decisive difference appears 
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between the close of his official career and that of 

Moses. 

Moses liad assembled tlie people, announced to 
them his approaching deatli, and in their presence 
solemnly transferred his authority to Joshua, Tlie 
transfer, made by divine command, was publicly 
confirmed with the symbol of the divine presence. 
But nothing like this occurred at the end of 
Joshua's life. No successor to him was inaugu- 
rated, nominated or provided. When he died his 
office expired, and the next chapter of the history 
introduces an entire change in the administration 
of public aifairs. "After the death of Joshua the 
children of Israel asked the Lord, Who shall go 
up for lis against the Canaanites ?" '■ They stood 
before God a nation without an earthly head, exer- 
cising their sovereignty in subjection only to him. 
Their subsequent history down to the old age of 
Samuel presents a continued exhibition of popular 
liberty almost without restraint: " In those days 
there was no king in Israel : every man did that 
which was right in hia own eyes,"^ 

Yet they were not without provision for the 
administration of the laws. At a very early 
period after the departure from Egypt, Moses had 

' Book of JuJges, 6r9t verse. ' Ibid., last verae. 
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" chosen from all Israel able men, who feared God 
and hated covetousness, to be rulers over thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties and tens.'" Their office 
was to judge the people at all times ; when any 
matter arose between man and man they declared 
and applied tlie statutes and laws appropriate to 
the case. The smaller causes they decided them- 
selves, the harder they referred t^t Moses. 

Here is the outline of a system of ascending 
courts not unlike that which is now so prominent 
in the United States, and in which is lodged so 
much of the government that is exercised over the 
people "at ail times." And the qualifications 
which Moses required are the very ones which the 
experience of all ages since has demanded. Let 
the judges of lower and higher jurisdiction among 
us, or any people where liberty is guaranteed by 
tlie laws, be able men, hating covetousness 
AND FEARING GoD, and we are as safe as human 
government can make ns. Let them, as a class 
and continuously, be destitute of these qualifica- 
tions, and the choice of anarchy or despotism would 
soon be upon us. 

This reference to our own country is made not 

80 much for the sake of sounding a warning as for 

■Ex. xviii. 21-26. 
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throwing the light of our institiitious on those of 
the Hebrews. Since among us adequate provision 
is made for the usual purposes of internal govern- 
ment by the general establishment of legal tribu- 
nals, we may understand the nature and value of 
tlie similar provision made by MoseB. 

These magistrates were continued among the 
people. Moses by divine authority directed that 
they should be established through all the cities, 
towns and districts of the promised land: "Judges 
and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee throughout 
thy tribes; and these shall judge the people with 
just judgment."' 

In the assembly called by Joshua, all Israel, witli 
their "elders," "heads," "officers" and "judges," 
were present. At a later period the "governors 
of Israel," "the men of laws," rallied around 
Deborah.^ And from the language employed by 
Moses — judges and officers shalt thou make thee — it 
is piaiu that the people were in some way to exer- 
cise their choice in the appointment. 

A supreme officer having authority over all the 

land was appointed from time to time. He too was a 

judge to execute the laws, not a king to impose them. 

' Deut. svi. 18. = Judges v. 9. 'j3i?in. 
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The manner of this appointment is not always 
declared. In general it is said: "The Lord raised 
up judges." SometinieSj perhaps, we may infer 
only that his providence fitted them for the crisis 
and made it necessary for them to act. Sometimes, 
certainly, liis positive command called them to the 
post ; always the manifest exercise of h is power gave 
them success. Sometimes, at least, popular choice 
was mingled with divine appointment, as in the 
case of Jephthah, to whom the elders of Gilead 
promised that if ho wonld lead them against their 
enemies he should be their head. He consented, 
"and the people made him head and captain over 
tliem." His autliority, having begun in this way, 
was extended over all Israel.' 

Perhaps, by adopting or permitting these various 
modes, God was training the people for the safe 
exercise of the highest but most perilous act of 
sovereignty — the choice, at frequently-recurring 
intervals, of a supreme executive officer for all 
the land. 

' Judg. li. 11; lii. 7. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE REPUBLIC OVERTHROWK. 

'' Naj, but we will have a king." 

F we would attain correct ideaa concerning the 

practical operation of the Hebrew republic, we 

must remember that the experiment was new and 

the work difficult. 

In the past were no precedents to which the 
rising nation might appeal, and in the present no 
examples by which it might be instrncted and 
cheered. The people also who were to compose 
the nation had been rescued from bondage only 
forty years before. All their ideas of govern- 
ment had been formed under a grievous despotism 
upheld by brutal force. During their sojourn in 
tlie wilderness the older men, whose opinions and 
habits, we must suppose, were hopelessly fixed, 
gradually died. The new generation, to whom 
the experiment was to be entrusted, were subjected 
to constant discipline that they might be (Qualified 
for the work. Yet as they were destitute of 
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practical experience (without which theoretical 
instraction is at best insufficient), we should not 
be surprised that many difficulties proved formid- 
able and many temptations overpowering. It was 
to be expected that their liberty would not be un- 
miiigled with turbulence, and that commotion, 
Strife and violence would not be unknown. These 
are parts of the first cost which must be paid for 
liberty. That it was paid by Israel i.s plain enough 
from their annals. 

Yet even at the banning the advantages greatly 
overbalanced the evils ; the periods of tranquillity 
were much louger thau those of violence and mis- 
rule. For here, as in all history, we must i-e- 
member that, while war, tumult and calamity are 
spread out as warnings on the page, prosperous and 
quiet times are unnoticed or have only a line 
devoted to them, recording that the land had 
rest forty or even eighty years. It is the reef or 
the headland that is marked by the lighthouse, but 
the broad expanse of open sea "retains no furrow 
from the keels" that glide safely through it. And, 
iu the progress of the experiment, the chief evils 
that arose are not to be attributed to the form of 
goveniment or to perils peculiar to civil a&irs. 
They sprang from the mora! corruption of the 
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people impelling them to violate first tlieir duties 
to God and then their obligations to man. It was 
not until religion was prostrated that liberty be- 
came licentiousness and civil war desolated the 
land. 

We now approach the period when the dtviuely- 
given government of the Hebrews was overthrown 
by their own hands. 

Their first decided movement toward having 
a Icing was occasioned by Gideon's splendid vic- 
tories over Midian. In the delirium of their joy 
they thrust the crown on his acceptance for him- 
self and his sons for ever: "Rule thou over us, 
both thou and thy son and thy son's son also, 
for thou hast delivered us from Midian." He re- 
fused the offer sincerely and resolutely: "I will not 
rule over you, neither shall my son. The Lord 
alone shall rule over you."' The Lord alone is 
Sovereign over all. 

By this refusal Gideon placed his name among 
the few of earth's noblest ones who with similar 
opportunities have scorned («_ destroy the liberties 
they had saved. As judge over the people he con- 
tinued to be their benefactor. The Midianites 
lifted up their heads no more, and the land was in 
' Judg. viii. 22-28, 
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quietness forty years. Yet in all his wisdom and 
honor "a little iblly" appeared. Refusing the 
crown, he asked for the gold and spoils, and, making 
an cphod from them as a memorial of his victories, 
hung it up in his native city. By this act of vanity 
he stimulated the passion of the people for idola- 
trous worship and spread a snare for himself and his 
house. As soon as he was dead, all restraint being 
removed, the people rushed madly back to the 
worship of Baal. 

Then Abimelech, the least honored of Gideon's 
eons, seized the royal power. He inaugurated his 
usurpation with the murder of all his brethren ex- 
cept the youngestj who in his flight hurled back 
on him the bitter sarcasm that when the olive, the 
fig and the vine had declined being king over the 
trees the bramble took them under its shade. Hia 
reign was short and troubled. After three years 
revolt was raised against him, and in the attempt 
to subdue it, just as success seemed sure, he fell 
mortally wounded by a woman's hand. 

By his defeat apd death the introduction of 
royalty was for the time delayed. The yoke wae 
not to be fastened on the people by treachery or 
force, but by their own voluntary choice. 

The revolution was accomplished one hundred 
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and forty years ader, in the old age of Samuel tlie 
prophet. He had himself judged Israel many 
yeara with great fidelity and zeal, but in his old 
age he made his sons judges in his stead. By this 
act, so strangely in contrast with the bright record 
of his whole life, he committed the double wrong 
of introducing hereditary succession and of appoint- 
ing wicked men. His sons walked not in his ways, 
but turned aside after lucre, took bribes and per- 
veHed judgment. 

Seizing tlie pretext offered by their misrule, the 
people demanded "a king to judge them like off the 
nations." 

Samuel was displeased, and disposed to resist. 
He, however, referred the application to God, His 
answer was: "Hearken to the voice of the people; 
yet protest solemnly to them, and show them the man- 
ner of the king that shall reign over tliem." 

The voice of the people is to prevail. They 
have had the right conferred on them of choosing 
their own form of government. If they are unwise 
or even wicked in their choice, there is no right of 
resisting it by force vested anywhere on earth, A 
solemn protest is "the last argument" to which 
a republican ruler or a minority ought to re- 
sort against the voice of the nation itself, when 
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Moses had foi-etold that the people would some 
day choose a king, and, without condemning or 
sanctioning their course, contented himself with 
prescribing qualifications which the king must 
possess and laws which he must, obey: "When 
thou shalt say, ' / will set a king over me like as all 
the nations that are about me,' thou shalt in any 
wise set him over thee whom the Lord shall 
choose." ^ 

The protest which God by the prophet entered 
against their choice graphically described the 
transition from republican to monarchical gov- 
ernment. The personal liberty of the citi2en8 
would be sacrificed, the security of their families 
invaded and their rights of property trampled 
under foot. Their independence would be changed 
to vassalage, as if the king had been the original 
grantor of all their privileges and possessions. 

AVe often strive to conjecture what would have 
been the result on the religion of mankind if the 
Hebrews had remained true to their mission. 

God gave them his law and established them in a 

central position, that the nations might behold the 

I Dent. lYii. 14. 
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light and finally come to it. But they themselves 
fell into the idolatry of the nations instead of ad- 
hering to the true religion which distinguished 
them from all, and the preservation of which was 
the chief design of all the restrictions and peculiar- 
ities imposed on them. Consequently, God's pur- 
pose to make them a blessing to mankind was in- 
terfered with and delayed, 

We may al.so in some measure perceive what 
might have been the influence exerted on the civil 
goveniinent of other nations had the Hebrews 
maintained their own. Its light would have 
shone on the monarchies which clustered around 
Palestine as the spectators in an amphitheatre 
around the stage, and the results produced by 
American institutions in causing monarchs to 
tremble on their thrones might have been wit- 
nessed at that early day. 

But instead of maintaining at all hazards their 
republican singularity, which was their high privi- 
lege and glory, until the natioxs became like 
THEM, they insisted on having a king, that they 
"might be like the natioks," Thus with 
their own hand they hurled to the dust that 
divinely-kindled torch of which they Iiad been 
chosen to be the first bearers. The quenching of 
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its glorious light involved them and the world in 



Henceforward the government over them re- 
mained a monarchy, with some temporary varia- 
tions of form, until the remnant of the nation was 
scattered by the Romans — a period of nearly 
twelve hundred years. 

During those long centuries of moral gloom the 
Eastern empires rose, flourished and fell; the pop- 
ular institutions of Greece struggled into existence, 
shone with splendid but transient lustre, and sank 
in the empire of Philip and Alexander; the kings 
of Rome reigned and were expelled; the struggle 
between the people and the nobles (who had de- 
rived their privileges from the kings) advanced 
with varying fortune for a time, but ended at 
length in the empire of Augustus, which, begin- 
ning about the birth of Christ, was universal over 
the principal countries of tlie world. 

Yet let US not imagine that the cause of human 
liberty was lost. Under all the dazzling exterior 
of imperial power, the principles of Roman, Greek 
and Hebrew citizenship, seemingly overwhelmed, 
continued to exist, incapable of being destroyed. 
Brought near together by outward pressure they 
coalesced into one, as tlie body, mind and soul of 
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liberty, which, when inspired with new life from 
Heaven, would go forth through all lauds to make 
men free. 

The workings of this new life it is our part iu 
some slight measure to unfold. 
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'■ A liltle one shall become a thousand" 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PEOPLE AWAKENED. 

"Proclaim liberty throitghoot tlie land." 

ITTHEN the apparent failure of the first experi- 

' ' ment in establishing republican government 

was complete, the fullness of time had arrived for 

entering on the second. 

How was it commenced? Not by clearing 
Palestine or any other land of its inhabitants 
that there might be room for the erection of new 
institutions; not by overthrowing any established 
government that the febric might rise on its ruins ; 
but while the existing civil governments remained 
outwardly undisturbed, within them bepub- 

LICAN EBLIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS WERE SILENTLY 
PI^NTED, 

This was accomplished by the coming of the Son 
of God into the world as the Saviour of men. 
While his highest design concerning them was to 
secure their eternal welfare, liis gospel necessarily 
affected them also in this life. Our present inquiry 
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is into its influence on their temporal condition 
only as that ia determined by religion and govern- 
ment. 

Beginning with religion, it revealed its truths 
and taught that, with respect to them, men are 
independent of human authority and responsible 
only to God. This great fact established, its 
transforming power over civil government was 
sure. Men cannot be free in religion without, 
sooner or later, becoming free also in the state. 

As in the primitive history of the world the 
introduction of fiilse religion had built up despotism 
on the ruins of liberty, so the restoration of trne 
religion began at once to aoflen the despotism, and 
in the future of history is destined to overturn the 
throne. 

Sect 1. — Religion Separated from the State. 

"Unto Oad the thim/s that are God's." 
The Son of God appeared as a teacher on earth 
in the midst of a despotic government that exercised 
dominion over all things pertaining to human life 
and destiny. Especially must we take notice that 
it made no distinction between civil and religious 
affairs. It made none, because it knew none. 
Religion was simply a part of the state, and there- 
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fore suliject to human law equally with war or 
commerce. 

The Saviour, with unerring accuracy, exposed 
the folsenesa of this view. The autliority of the 
rulers over civil affairs he did not oppose. Con- 
cerning it he pronounced no opinion except to de- 
clare that tliey, at least, who recognized it in any 
matters pertaining to it should obey it in all. 

In making this decision he drew for all coming 
time the line of separation between the state and 
religion. Render unto C^esak the things that 

ABE CjISAR'S, and t'NTO GOD THE THIKGS THAT 

ARE God's. 

And, in accordance with his own decision, he 
utterly disregarded Caesar's claim to authority over 
tilings belonging to God, He knew that it had no 
foundation except in assumption and was maintain- 
ed only by force. Consequently, he did not go to 
the civil authority for permission or privilege — 
nor would he plead before it when arraigned — con- 
cerning any things pertaining to his mission as a 
prophet from God. 

On the contrary, he gathered the people around 
him and taught them, as a right which he of him- 
self possessed, and to which they had an equal 
right to respond. He selected messengers also to 
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proclaim his religion, and commanded them to 
make it known to every creature io all the world. 
By these acts he asserted that, with respect to relig- 
ion, his disciples and mankind were of right inde- 
pendent of all civil government. 

Power to restrict and silence them he knew ex- 
isted. It was everywhere around them. It always 
had its hand on them. It might arrest, imprison, 
scourge them, and put them to death. Of this he 
warned them, yet gave them no sword for their 
own defence. On the contrary, he strictly forbade 
their using the sword. Their own discretion, ar- 
gument, flight, suffering and his mediatorial care 
■were all the resources he allowed them against tlie 
wildest fury of absolute power. But the right of 
the civil government to arrest or hinder them the 
Saviour ignored as a nullity. They were to go 
forth everywhere, obedient to him as their sov- 
ereign Lord in religious things, and so fer inde- 
pendent of men. And their right to do so was 
finally to prevail over all opposing power. 

This separation of religion from civil govern- 
ment was (as we have said) contrary to the theory 
and practice of mankind at the time it was an- 
nounced. The Saviour was the only being on 
earth who then perfectly understood it. Against it 
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human power, thought and prejudice were at once 
arrayed. Id the conflict religion sometimes seemed 
overwhelmed by the persecution of hostile govern- 
ments ; often it has been almost destroyed by the 
assumed authority of patronizing rulers. Every 
step of advance has been a victory won by endur- 
ance or bought with disaster. The conflict yet 
rages in some places with different weapons, but as 
fiercely as before. Even now decisive struggles 
seem to be at hand. 

But so far as the independence of mankind in 
religion has been established, or is about to be, the 
boasted progress of modern times consists in re- 
ceiving that which was proclaimed at the begin- 
ning as tlie starting-point of revelation in the 
world. 

Sect 2. — The Principles of Christianity Diffused. 

" Tkt common, people heard Aim gladly." 
The Saviour, as the spring of his influence on 
earth, went about among the masses op the 
PEOPLE, In every part of Palestine he gathered 
them around him and addressed his teaching 
mainly to them. He directed his disciples to pur- 
sue the same course, addressing not kings as such, 
or nobles, or literary men, or privileged classes of 
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any kind, but the human race and every individual 
belonging to it. While he designed to reach all, 
he began not at the highest, bat the lowest. "To 
the poor the gospel was preached," "The com- 
mon people heard him giadly." As one who 
would kindle a fire places his spark beneath the 
fuel, not oil the top, so Christ, having "come to 
send fire on the earth," kindled it in the substra- 
tum of society. 

His mission and doctrine were pre-eminently 
adapted to awaken mankind, to reach each in- 
dividual man as a man, and make him feel that 
■he possessed in himself essential importance and 
dignity, whatever his condition might be and 
wherever the bounds of his habitation had been 
assigned. 

Let us glance at some of the great facts and 
principles which were combined t« produce this 
effect. 

1. Jesus Christ the Son of Gtod became 
wan, and that not among kings and nobles, 
BTJT IN THE LOWLIEST CONDITION. His humilia- 
tion, while it was especially designed to "perfect" 
him in bringing many to eternal glory, also 
enabled him to exalt those who were oppressed 
in this life. What other consideration could so 
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thrill the bosom of man, awaken his faculties 
and brace his spirit? Wherever he was free to 
go forth among the works of God he might find, 
indeed, much to assure him of (he importance 
that belonged to him in the judgment and by 
the gift of his Creator, who, amidst such glorious 
handiwork, Had been mindful of him, consulting 
his pleasure, providing for his wants, making him 
capable of "'considering the heavens" with thought 
profound, and assigning him "dominion over all 
the earth," But when in the prison-house into 
which the lordly ones of iiis fellow-men had thrust 
him, and where lie was slumbering beneath the 
pressure of arbitrary power, the Son of God stood 
by his side clothed in a manhood like his own 
and not ashamed to call him brotlier, theu did 
he rise up quickly, the chains fell from his hands, 
the iron gate opened before him and he went forth 
iu his strength. His spirit was stirred within him 
by the mighty truth that to a nature which had 
been taken by his Greater on himself there be- 
longed a dignity which no external grandeur could 
confer, and no transient poverty or oppression take 
away, 

2. The Saviour appealed to every man AS 

HAVING A CONSCIENCE CAPABLE OP DISTINOUISH- 
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ING BETWEEN KtGHT AND WRONG AKD OF DIS- 
CERNING THE CLAIMS OF TRUTH. 

This, he declared, was the pre-eminent endow- 
meiit of human nature. He charged every man to 
adhere to it against all opposing authority and 
through the severest suffering, assuring him that 
in such a stru^le God would be on his side against 
all the world. 

One thus endowed and charged with a work so 
arduous and grand must possess great dignity in 
the scale of being, and in proportion as his con- 
science was obeyed and his work performed would 
that dignity be asserted and maintained. 

3. Jesus Chkist revealed a judgment to 
come at which every man must appear and 
render an account of himself to god. 

Both small and great, the poor and the rich, the 
weak and the strong, the bond and the free, would 
stand together at that day. They who sinned in 
comparative ignorance would be held without ex- 
cuse so far aa they knew or might have known 
their duty; and they who enjoyed clearer light 
would have the more required of them, and be 
visited, if transgressor.", with a heavier doom. 

He who was on liis way to such a judgment- 
seat, aud for whose trial the great wliite throne 
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would be set in heaven, possessed an essential dig- 
nity that could not be alienated or lost, whether he 
were clothed in rags or purple, whether he wore a 
yoke on his neck or a crown on his head. Destined 
to a personal account amidst the millions that 
would surround the throne, he should not be dis- 
regarded on earth merely because he was one of a 
mass. Assured of justice at the bar of God, he 
must not be oppressed or wronged by king or mag- 
istrate or master here. 

4. Jesus Christ by the grace of God tasteoj 
death for every han. 

Thus he became the propitiation for the sins of 
the world through whom the offer of pardon for 
offences against God was to he made to every man. 
This was the most wonderful of all the truths pro- 
claimed by the gospel, and could not fail to exert a 
mighty influence in awakening the minds of men. 

By receiving the offered grace and gift of right- 
eousness any one of the hnman family would acquire 
the privileges of a child of God. Though still as 
a creature subject to vanity in common with all 
mankind, he had the hope of deliverance at once 
imparted to him. Henceforth his earnest expecta- 
tion stood with extended foot and outstretched 
neck, waiting for the liberty of the sons of God, 
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as a garrison, closely besieged, stand undismayed 
on their walls watching for the standanl of tlieir 
deliverer gleaming along the mountain heights. 
Nor could his expectation be put to shame. The 
nmnifestatiou for which he waited would be made, 
either partly even in this world or completely 
and gloriously in the world to come. 

Thus he was raised in spirit above the power of 
oppression, and, while patiently enduring wrong, 
was acquiring strength which rendered the inflic- 
tion of that wrong hazardous to the oppressor. 

5. The disciples of Christ made them- 
selves 9TROKG AMOIfO MEN BY THEIR EEA1>I- 
KESS TO LAY DOWK THEIR LIVES IN DEFENCE 
OF HIS CAUSE. 

A striking illustration of the general principle here 
involved is found in the early history of Rome. 

"When that city was besieged by Porsenna, king 
of Etruria, Muoius ScEevola resolved to take the 
invader's life at the risk of his own. Having by 
mistake killed only a subordinate officer, he at 
once boldly avowed to the king what his object 
had been, and assured him that he need not expect 
to escape, as three hundred young men had, like 
himself, resolved to risk their lives in taking his. 
Porsenna was not afraid of all the armies Rome 
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could raise, so long as they were governed by 
the ordinary principles of human nature ; but three 
hundred young men who had made up their minds 
to die he did not dare to encounter : consequently, 
he proposed terms for an immediate peace. So ia 
it everywhere where life is magnanimously risked 
for the accomplishment of a noble purpose. They 
who do it, often when many things are against 
them, make themselves iUustrious by success; or, 
if they fall, they leave behind them ati influence 
which may be felt in distant lands and to the 
latest times. 

Pre-eminently has this been so in the progress 
of Christianity. When its Founder was lifted up 
on the cross he secured the gathering of all men 
unto him; and when his disciples — the high and 
low, the learned and ignorant, men and women, 
old men and children — impelled by his precepts 
and pressing on in his steps, counted not their 
lives dear to them, shrank not from death when 
threatened by arbitrary power, and spurned deliv- 
erance at the cost of the slightest dishonor to their 
Saviour's name, — then did the dignity of human 
nature receive its noblest demonstration at the 
hands of man. Its rights were vindicated at the 
moment when most trampled on; wheu it was 
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weak, then it beeame strong', and wlien it sank in 
death its triumph was achicvetl. 

Sect. 3.— The Effects Produced. 

" Have turned the world upside dovm." 
The diffusion of the gospel actually produced 
the movement among the people which its princi- 
ples were so well adapted to arouse. 

Wherever the Saviour went mnJtitudcs crowded 
around him. His fame spread abroad, awakening, 
arousing, stimulating the people. Those of them 
w'ho received not his teaching concerning the life 
to come were greatly excited with hope as to this 
life. They desired to take him by force and make 
him their king. They went forth to meet him, 
shouting with triumphant acclaim, "Blessed is the 
King of Israel!" 

They who held the people in subjection trembled 
for their power, and said to each otlier, " Perceive 
ye how ye prevail nothing ? behold, the world is 
gone after him." They dreaded a revolution in 
his hehalf that might bring on them a heavier in- 
fliction of their Conqueror's power; "If we let hira 
thus alone, all men will believe on him, and the 
Romans wiU come and take away both our place 
and nation." 
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Thoir last and apparently siiccossful ai^nment 
with Pilate was an aiijieal to the political conse- 
quences that might be expected from the release of 
Jesus; "If thou let this man go thou art not 
Caesar's friend; he that malieth himself a king 
speaketh against Cteaar." 

After the ascension of Jesns, when his disciples 
proclaimed the gospel, the multitude were excited 
with intense emotion. Jerusalem was filled with 
the doctrine. The eoiinciiors of Israel were in 
great perplexity, unable to foresee what would be 
the result of the movement, at a loss what to do in 
order to arrest it, and afraid to use violence lest 
the people should rise in their strength against 
them. 

When the heralds of the gospel were driven out 
of Jerusalem they went everywhere proclaiming it, 
and everywhere it produced the same stirring up 
of the people. They who received it hailed it with 
joy ; they who rejected it opposed it violently ; 
both kinds of treatment were counterparts of the 
popular movement it produced. 

Mental activity was stimulated by the assem- 
blage of the people to hear the new doctrine ; by 
the miracles that were wrought ojwnly to attest it ; 
by daily examination of the written evidence ad- 
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diiced for it; by public discussions and judicial 
trials. 

Sometimes the people with one accord gave 
heed; often they were divided in opinion; on 
several occasions they made an assault on the 
speakers. At one place opposition was excited 
by grave men and honorable women; at another, 
wretches of the baser sort gathered a mob and set 
the town in an uproar. In one city, craftamen, 
alarmed for the profits of their trade, assembled 
riotously together; in another, national prejudice, 
indignant at the intrusion of foreigners arid furious 
at the progress of the new system, burst into a 
tempest before which even a Iloman guard gave 
way. 

The proclaimers of the gospel were accused of 
troubling cities, of fomenting treason and of turn- 
ing the world upside down. They were brought 
before magistrates of all grades, and stood even at 
the imperial throne. Some of those officers wisely 
resolved to let them alone; others drove their 
accusers from the tribunal; a third class courted 
bribes from the one party and popularity from the 
other. Some treated the prisoners kindly ; others 
threatened them, beat them, shut them up in 
prison, and put them to death. 
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In no place did tlie gospel fail to stir up popular 
activity. Starting from the meanest town of 
Galilee, it became powerful by the number of its 
adherents in the most splendid cities of Asia. 
Entering .Europe at the outskirts of Philippi, 
and being first spoken there only to women, it 
startled the Greeks as the trumjwt blast of their 
own criers; called into exercise their logic, their 
wisdom, their curiosity; forced the Epicurean and 
the Stoic into strange alliance, and crowded Mars' 
Hill with a brilliant array of excited intellect 
around one whom they stigmatized as a barbarian 
and a babbler. At Rome the numbers of converts 
rapidly increased, chiefly among the humbler classes, 
but including some also of high rank. They soon 
attracted the notice of the government at home, and 
were spoken of in the most distant cities as be- 
lievers in the new religion. 

Throughout the empire similar results were 
witnessed. In cities, towns, villages and rural 
districts great numbers of Christians were found, 
Tacitus, whose concise phrase must be assigned its 
utmost force, says there was " a vast multitude " 
of them. Tertullian, the wings of whose ilight 
always need clipping, declares that " if the numer- 
ous host of Christians had retired from the empire 
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into some remote region, the loss of so many men 
would have left a Iiideons gap and inflicted a 
shameful scar on the government. It would have 
stood aghast at its desolation and been struck 
dumb at the silence and horror of nature, as if the 
whole world had departed." 

This multitude were linked together as one 
people. They spake of themselves as " We " and 
were described by others as "They;" "the Chris- 
tians;" "the Nazarenes;" "the Atheists." They 
were united by a common religion, common suffer- 
ings, joys and hopes. In exile, on missionary 
tours and commercial journeys, strangers from 
distant regions were received as friends. Assailed 
by adversaries all around them, they pressed more 
and more closely together. Hated by their enemies, 
it was said of them more earnestly: "Behold how 
they love one another." In the fervor of affection 
even hostile nationalities were melted down, and 
there remained neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free. Thus they became a 
people in the midst of an empire. 

Scattered abroad everywhere, they pressed with 
nnremitting force against the imperial authority. 
In matters purely civil, their religion directed them 
to obey the emperor: "Ye must needs be subject 
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not only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake." 
But the pagan religion (as we have said) waa so 
identified with the state that it was impossible to 
renounce the one without often disobeying the 
other. In domestic arrangements, in social inter- 
course, in amusements, in daily labor, in the camp, 
the forum and the senate, the national religion, 
clothed with the authority of law, assertfid its 
jurisdiction. Consequently, Christians were com- 
pelled often to disobey the laws in proportion as 
they obeyed their conscience and God. From the 
refusal to adorn their doors with evergreens to the 
denial of divine honors to the emperor, their action 
with respect to religion was a continued course of 
rebellioji. And as rebellion against any law, 
however unimportant in itself, is an attack against 
the sovereign authority, if not suMued it weakens 
that authority and has a tendency to overthrow 
it. A rebellion that acquired so many adherents, 
that extended to all matters of religion, and 
that no lenity could allure or rage subdue, must 
at last have effected the destruction of the em- 
pire which had exerted all its power in vain to 
destroy it. 

But an unlooked-for event arrested the process 
and postponed tlie result. The emperor Constan- 
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tiue, either truly converted to Christianity or 
adopting it as a master-stroke of policy, pro- 
claimed it as the national religion. Thus the re- 
bellion, without any change in itself, suddenly 
became loyalty, and the whole measure of obedi- 
ence to God gave for a time its support to the 
shaken empire of man. 

Long ago, it is said in an old legend, the dead 
body of a noble lady was buried, and a tomb of 
solid masonry erected over it. But living seed 
had somehow been lodged in the soil, from which 
seven trees sprang up, making their way through 
the crevices of the tomb, and by their constantly 
expanding energy forcing apart the cement, clamps 
and blocks of marble, until the whole was shaken ; 
then with their branches they embraced the frag- 
ments, bound them together and prevented for a time 
their fall. So when freedom was buried at Rome, 
and the emperors were rearing the massive struc- 
ture of despotism over the grave, the gootl seed of 
the kingdom of heaven had been widely diffused. 
From it sprang trees of religious liberty, not seven 
in number or seventy times seven, but innumer- 
able. They insinuated themselves into everyaper- 
ture, and, growing with irrepressible enei^, forced 
asunder cement and clamps and marble, until the 
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vast fabric tottered in every part ; then their wide- 
spread branches, intertwining themselves among 
the fragments, bound them together and delayed 
their Ml. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REPUBLICS ORGANIZED. 
"He separated the disciples." 
rriHE religious liberty which Christianity awak- 
ened among its disciples it organized into 
republics. 

Here we assert that the primitive Christian 
churches were repiiblics, and proceed to establish the 
proposition by showing the republican qualities — 
I. Of the churches. 
II, Of their officers. 

Sect. 1. — Tlie Republican Qualities of tlie Gliarclies. 

" 2^0 w three in my Home," 

I. Their constUution was republican. 

Every company of professed believers in Christ 
was a church. They derived their right to asso- 
ciate themselves together from their individual 
rights as believers, expressly sanctioned by Him 
whose authority they owned: "Where two ob 

THKEE ARE GATHEEED TOGETHER IN MY NAME, 
THERE AM I IN THE MIDST OF THEM," 
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This is a full and sufficient charter for all who 
comply with its terms. It recognizes the right of 
associating together as belonging to two believers — 
the smallest number that can possibly exercise it. 
It defines the character of the as,soc!iation, "in the 
name of Christ," as distinguished from every otlier 
that can be formed in the world. It guarantees to 
it his presence — the highest privilege that can be 
conferred on men. It binds them in subjection to 
his laws prescribed for the government of his 
Church. 

Every such association is a church of Christ 
before its officers are appointed, giving existence to 
them, not deriving existence from them, as a tree 
has existence before its branches, especially before 
the loftiest of them. If they boast, yet they bear 
not the root, but the root bears them. 

A strong support of this position is supplied by 
the apostolic epistles. These are all addressed to 
the churches, while officers are either not referred to 
at all or only as having their place in the church. 
Tlie epistle which stands first in the common ar- 
rangement of the New Testament was written to 
the church in the imperial city, whose officers, as 
the inspired writer well knew, would at length 
claim supreme authority over their own church 
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and all others throughout the worW. Surely, if 
this stupendous claim had been genuine, here would 
have been an appropriate place to recognize it; 
here at least we might suppose a germ of it would 
have been planteil, to be developed in due time. 
Yet this epistle is addressed " to all in Eome who 
were beloved of God and called to be saints." So 
£ir from ascribing lordly superiority to the officers of 
the church, or from saying anything that could help 
to develop it, it contains not the slighest allusion 
to officers at all, until toward the close, in the ex- 
hortations "to every man," they come to view in 
their place. And of those exhortations the first, 
the keynote of the rest, is that " no man should 
cherish lofty thoughts or arrogate to himself more 
than had been given him," * Is there not evidence 
here that the inspired writer, instead of laying 
down laws for a spiritual empire to be lorded over 
by a vicegerent of Christ, was wisely guarding the 
equality of a republican church? 

This evidence the subsequent epistles all strength- 
en. They are addressed "to the church of God 
which is at Corinth;" "to the churches of Gala- 
tia;" "to the saints at Ephesus;" "to all in 
Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the officers ,■" "to the 
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saints and feithful brethren at Colosse ;" " to the 
church of the Thessalonians ;" " to the holy breth- 
ren, partakers of the heavenly calling;" "to the 
twelve tribes ;" " to the strangers scattered through 
Asia Minor who had obtained precious faith ;" " to 
Christians generally," and " to the seven churches 
of Asia," with a special message " to the angel of 
each church." 

Therefore, both from the charter granted by the 
Saviour and from the instructions sent in bis name, 
we conclude that his churches were republics, in 
which all the members were equally subject to him, 
and had equal rights among themselves. 

II. The republican eharader of the primitive 
churches is sfiovm by the fact that they elected their 
own ojicers. 

1. Election op an apostle. 

The very first act performed by the cTiurch after 
the ascension of Christ was the election of an 
apostle in the place of Judas. 

If the Saviour, after his resurrection, had filled 
the vacancy by his own act, the new apostle would 
have manifestly stood on equal ground with the 
eleven. To some minds it may appear strange that 
he did not adopt this plan, yet the fact that he 
did not is clear. 
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He might have directed the apostles to make 
the choice in his name, or, without special direc- 
tion, they migiit have considered themselves au- 
thorized to make it. If they had done so, the 
validity of their action would probably not have 
been questioned by the church. Certainly sueh an 
exercise of authority would have agreed very well 
■with much that has been said concerning their gov- 
erning power. But the fact concerning them also 
is clear that they did not, by their separate action 
as apostles, fill the vacancy in their own ranks. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that they do not appear 
in the narrative as a separate class, except so far as 
Peter, being one of them, may be supposed to have 
spoken in their name, and as the person chosen was 
received among them. 

Peter stood up in the midst of the whole church, 
which then contained about one hundred and twenty 
members, telling them what it was necessary for 
them to do and what were the qualifications req- 
uisite for the office. 

In response to his address the whole church, the 
company among whom he was standing, proceeded 
to act. Their action consisted of several particu- 
lars: 

(],} The nomination of candidates for the office. 
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"They appointed two, Joseph and Matthias."* 
They set them forth as eligible to the office accord- 
ing to the qualifications ttiat had been declared. 

"It was not the apostles," as a separate class, 
who made the nomination, " but the whole assembly 
whom Peter had addressed. It is clear that the 
membership were held to be on an equal footing.'" 

This nomination by them was an essential and 
primaiy part of the election. It practically restricted 
the final choice to one of these two. 

(2.) Their prayer to Christ that he would show 
tJiem which of the two he preferred. 

" The same entire body of membei-s present pro- 
ceeded to pray."' 

This also was part of the process adopted and 
carried into effect by the choice and consent of the 
whole church. 

(3.) " They gave their lots." * 

Many conclude from these words that Matthias 
was chosen "by lot" according to the practice 
common among the Jews. On the other hand, 
reasons are not wanting in support of the opinion 
that the meaning of this phrase really is, " They 
gave their votes," 

' Acts i. 23. ' Jacobus in loc ' Ibid. 

* Acla i. 26. 
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The determining of the question is not es-sential 
to the establishment of the proposition before us, 
tliat the election was the act of the whole church. 
For if the more common interpretation be correct, 
tliat the lot was used, then it was the whole church 
who adopted and practiced that method of appeal- 
ing to Christ and of deciding the question between 
the two candidates. They gave their lots. Their 
agreement to do so muat have been reached by 
their votes, either formally or informally given. 
"Whatever of human action was put forth was the 
action of the whole church. This view of the 
case is well expressed by Dr. Jacobus. " It was 
necessary always that an apostle should be chosen 
by the Lord himself. Hence they adopted the lot- 
Yet the body of the disciples had^alao a part to 
take and a voice in the election. Hence the dis- 
tinct mention is made of the whole number of dis- 
ciples present, to signify thus their equality as call- 
ed on to express their choice as far as it could go." 

(4.) After the choice had fallen, on Matthias, 
whether by a majorUy of votes or by lot, "he was 
numbered wUh the eleven apostles." 

The original word,' translated " was numbered," 
is derived from "j^^j^oc," which without dispute 
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means a vote. It denotes a decision made by the 
votes of a court or of a popular assembly. Aa 
here employed it probably means that after the 
choice had devolved on Matthias, the whole assembly 
ratified it either by tiieir unanimous vote, formally 
given, or by their cordial consent to his beiug 
iMimberod among the apostles.' 

All these particulars combined together — their 
nomination of the candidates, their prayer to be 
shown wliich of the two Christ preferred, their 
voting or casting their lots and their final con- 
currence in the choice of Matthias — clearly amount 
to an election by the church. 

Let U3 here mark the significance of the act we 
record. Surrounded with a despotism that had 
been established by military power and that grasp- 
ed at dominion over all human affairs, this company 
of a hundred men, in a retired room, placed one of 
their own number in office over themselves. That 
first act of Christian fi'eemen, unconscious as they 
were of its far-reaching tendencies, was the begin- 
ning of a practice which was to be extended among 
all mankind, and to transform the governments of 
the world. 

' In tlie translation made at Geneva, 1557, the rendering is, 
" WaB by a common consent counted with." — Eng. Hempla. 
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2. Election of deacons. 

On the day of Pentecost and soon after, many- 
thousands of persons were added to the Christian 
community. Of these a large proportion were 
strangers from distant places, who had come to 
Jerusalem to attend the annual feasts. Not ex- 
pecting to remain long, many of them had brouglit 
only limited means of support. Consequently, 
when their conversion to Christianity impelled 
them to prolong their stay, provision for their 
wants had to be made by the brethren who were at 
home in the city or who had resources at command. 
Large sums for this purpose were at once spontane- 
ously offered, which (as no one had any special 
authority to receive and manage them) were natu- 
rally entrusted to the apostles' care. 

But they soon felt the necessity of relieving 
themselves from the charge, not only that they 
might be free to attend to their peculiar duties, 
but probably also becanse they foresaw that evils 
would arise if the funds of the church were held by 
the same officers who exercised spiritual authority. 
They therefore at once adopted a plan to meet the 
emergency. Calling together " the multitude of the 
disciples," they propased to them that they should 
"select for theniadves" seven men of suitable 
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qualifications to take chaise of the pecuniary 
affairs. 

The proposition "pleased the whole multitude," 
and they accordingly elected — " c/iose out for them- 
selves" — the seven men, who were installed into 
office by the laying on of the apostles' hands. 

3. Election to office the general prac- 
tice. 

Thus, at the very beginning of Christianity, an 
apostle and seven very important officers were 
elected by the universal suffrage of the church. 
Tliese elections, held at the instance of the apos- 
tles, we are warranted to suppose, would be re- 
garded as precedents and would be generally fol- 
lowed. It remains to inquire whether in fact elec- 
tions to office by the people were general among 
the primitive churches. 

We have already shown that the epistles wore 
addressed to the eliurches as under God the source 
of action and government. It is fair to conclude 
that the choice of their own officers — a privilege 
resting on the foundation-stone of sovereignty, and 
not attended with greater difficulty than others 
clearly exercised by them — would certainly be 
secured to them. 

Nor is there, so far as we know, in the New 
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Testament, any positive or even probable declara- 
tion that the apostles appointed church officers ir- 
respective of the choice of the people. Paul and 
Barnabas, we are told in our translation, ordained 
elders in every church during their journey through 
Asia Minor. The exact meaning of the original 
phrase' is made obscure by its conciseness, only a sin- 
gle word being employed to include the whole pro- 
cess of choice and appointment. It signifies literally 
" to stretch forth the hand," and was clearly used 
among the Greeks to denote elections in popular as- 
aemblies by show of hands. It occurs only one other 
time in the New Testament, and tlien evidently 
denotes election by the church.^ In the instance 
before us' we are told that Paul and Barnabas 
performed the action denoted by the word. It is 
this fact which causes the difficulty in determining 
what that action was. But, if we suppose that the 
verb is used in a causative sense — a sense which 
often occurs in classic as well as Hebraistic Greek 
— then the meaning is that Paul and Barnabas 

' 2 Cor. ylii. 19; "Was chosen of (he chorelies." In tha 
Geneva translalion we find "Chosen by the election of the 
chnrchea." — Eng. Hexa^a, 

' Acta liv. 23. 
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caused an election of elders to be made in every 
church, 

Thia is just what other facts and analogies would 
lead 119 to conclude that they did. They took care 
that elders were elected — probably they presided 
at the meeting of the church when the election 
waa held. 

If thia be the true force of the word, the passage 
must be added to the evidence already considered 
that each church elected its officers. 

But if thia interpretation be rejected, the only 
other that retains the idea of stretching forth the 
hand is that which makes it equivalent to the im- 
position of hands. The sense would then be that 
the apostle and his companion ordained the eldere 
by the laying on of hands. This is the meaning 
the word actually acquired in the subsequent his- 
tory of the church. It is also evidently the one 
adopted by our translators. If it be correct, Paul's 
own practice must be classed with his direction to 
Timothy "to commit the truth to faithful men/' 
and to Titus, " to ordain elders," All these terms 
will then alike describe installation into office. 
But that is distinct from election to office. In our 
own country a diocesan bishop institutes a rector, a 
presbytery Installs a pastor, and a judge inaugurates 
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a governor or president, all of whom have been 
previously elected by the people. Without the 
election the installation could not take place. 
Therefore the fact that apostles, their associatea 
and deputies ordained church officers is no proof 
that these had not been previously elected by the 
church. The inference rather is that they liad 
been, and it is confirmed by the identity of the 
■word employed in the direction to Titus, ziirairr^yffiyr, 
with that used by the apostles when they offered to 
install into office the deacons who should be elected 
by the church. 

Its appropriate force is "to establish in office;" 
and since the act of the apostles in the case of the 
deacons was after the choice by the church, there is 
nothing to diminish the previous probability that 
the similar act of Titus in the case of elders was to 
follow a similar choice. 

"While there are no accounts of appointment to 
office inconsistent with a previous election by the 
church, there are repeated records of offieei^ having 
been elected for the performance of specific duties. 
Some of these were the messengers of the churches 
to convey their contributions to distant brethren. 
Of one — to whose case we have just referred — it is 
expressly added not only that his praise was in the 
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churches, but also that he had been elected by the 
churches to the work.^ 

When the church at Jerusalem beard of the 
spread of the truth they sent forth Barnabas to aid 
in its advance. When the discussion arose at An- 
tioch with the Judaizing teachers, the church dekr- 
mined to send delegates to Jerusalem concerning it. 
In reply, the apostles and elders, with the whole church, 
sent chosen men to Antioch. "When in the Corinth- 
ian church there arose a division with reference to 
ApoUos, Paul recognized their right to have him 
as their chosen minister, for he wrote to them con- 
cerning him, " I greatly desired him to come unto 
you, but his will was not at all to come now." 

AH these are not only instances of election hy 
the church to particular offices, but also manifest 
parts of a system in which election to office was 
the common practice. 

4. Passing to uninspired history, we find that 
churches near the apostolic age elected their pastors. 
Clement, one of the earliest pastors of the church 
at Rome, was chosen by the unanimous voice of 
the church.' He also declares that officers were 
ordained — using the same woi-d as that which 
designates the installation of deacons and elders — ■ 

' 2 Cor. viii. 19. ' Bowei^B Hist, of Poi>ee, vol. i., p. 7. 
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at first by the apostles and afterward by other ap- 
proved men, " the whole church having given their 
ooTisent." ' 

This was plainly the extension of the practice of 
election by the church as recorded in the New 
Testament, 

Satisfied, therefore, that the republican character 
of the primitive churches is shown by their election 
of their own officers, we here arrest our examination 
of the topic, adding only that, as we recede from 
apostolic times, we shall find one restriction after 
another placed on elections, until they are at length 
wrested entirely from the people. This fact will 
furnish additional proof that elections by the people 
were introduced at the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, seeing that they could not have been in- 
troduced at any subsequent time. 

Sect 2. — ^The Repnblican Qualities of the Officers, 

" Eldera in every church," 

1 . There was a plwrality of offices in each church. 

In our inquiry concerning the officers of partic- 
ular churches we do not include the apostles, whose 
mission extended over the field of the world. 
Some of them, we know, continued a long time at 

' Neander, toI. i., p. 189. 
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Jerusalem, but in addition to them the church 
there had, from the beginning, its own elders. 
At Antioch there were prophets and teachers. 
In the churches that Paul and Barnabas organized 
there were ordained elders. The church at Ephesua 
had its elders or bishops, and tliat of Philippi its 
bishops and deacons. Timothy and Titus ordained 
elders in every city where they established churches. 

The Apostle James in his general Epistle takes 
for granted that wherever there was a church there 
were elders. Peter also exhorts the elders who 
had charge of the flock of God through all the 
provinces of Asia Minor. 

These instances are enongh to show that every 
primitive church had a plurality of officers. 

2. Among these officers there was equalUy of rank. 

When Paul sent for the elders of the church at 
Ephesus, he addressed them togetlier, as being 
equals in rank, exercising the same office and 
subject to the same responsibility. They had a 
joint guardianship over the church, and were con- 
sequently directed to take heed to all the flock 
over which the Holy Spirit had made them over- 
seers, to feed the church of God. 

The deacons were not subordinate to the elders. 
They had different duties assigned them, and are 
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not to be compared as to rank with the elders, 
either as being higher or lower. Both offices 
required men of exalted and tried character. The 
original seven were distinguislied for integrity and 
were full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom. And, by 
comparing tlie qualifications specified in the direc- 
tions to Timothy, we find that always the deacons 
were to be of equal standing with the elders, except 
that teaching formed no part of their official duty. 

The practice, therefore, of subordinating the 
deacons to the elders and of regarding them both 
as two grades of a thi-eefold order of ministers was 
unknown in the primitive churches. 

While there was equality of rank among the 
officers of churches, we may take for granted that 
in general, if not always, tliey chose one of their 
number to preside over them. Experience clearly 
shows that to promote order and efficiency among 
equals a presiding officer is indispensable. The 
choice may be made at every meeting, for a stated 
period, or for an indefinite time. Nor does the 
appointment of such an officer alter the republican 
.character of the organization. In our own country 
every public meeting has its chairman ; every muni- 
cipal council, legislative body and commonwealth its 
presiding officer; every Presbyterian church session, 
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presbytery and assembly its moderator. None of 
these are, on that account, any less republican. 

We have now shown from the New Testament 
that, in the plurality and equality of their chosen 
officers, as well as by their constitution, the primi- 
tive Christian churches were republics. 

Sect. 3. — Unity among tlie Chnrehes. 

" Thai ihey atl may be oiif." 
While, however, these republics were complete, 
each in its own sphere, they were not isolated from 
each other, but were all one in Christ their Head. 
Life in all its grades is endowed by its divine 
Author with oi^aniziug power. At the beginning, 
when the Spirit of God brooded over the eleriienta 
of matter, they began to attract each other and com- 
bine together. The same power that formed of 
them a single world and placed it in its own orbit 
connected it also with a system of worlds of similar 
organization, and these again with other systems 
extending, beyond the ability of man to find a 
limit, toward infinitude of space. Vegetable life, 
existing in a germ, organizes into one tree the 
massive trunk, the giant branches, the myriad 
leaves, and, having its seed in itself, spreads 
abroad after its kind from year to year, from land 
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to land. Human life organizes its many membera 
into one body, and is expanded by one blood, from 
one generation to another, into all the nations of 
men on all the fece of the earth. 

So spiritual life in Christ, existing in the hearts 
of believers with an organizing power limited only 
by " the measure of the gift of Christ," forma into 
one church not two or three only, but large numbere 
in a community, and multitudes in the same land, 
in different nations, from age to age, to the ends 
of the earth and in heavenly worlds. " For, as 
the body ia one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body, so also is Christ. For by one spirit are we 
all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, whether bond or free;' till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, 
from whom the whole body fitly joined togetlier 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual worliing in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love."' 

» 1 Cor. xii. 12, 13. » Eph. iv. 13, 16. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE REPUBLICS TRANSFORMED. 

"Another wild beast {Siipiov), coming up out of the eartli, 
esercisetk all the poirer of the firet wild beast that was before 

rriHE second division of the work of establishing 
-*- republican government in the world met with 
a partial and temporary failure, similar in some 
respects to that which had attended the first. 

As, in the first, the Hebrew commonwealth had 
been displaced by a royal government like those of 
other lands, so, in the second, the republican Chris- 
tian churches were transformed into a monarchy by 
assimilation to the imperial power. In the first, 
however, the monarchies imitated were outside of 
the Jewish nation ; in the second, the churches were 
within the empire; in the one, the destruction of 
the republic was willful and instantaneous; in the 
other, the transformation into a monarchy was by 
a gradual process, scarcely suspected, at first, even 
by those who took part in carrying it on. 

This gradual process comprised a triple change : 
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I. The rise of monarchy in the churches. 
II, The addition of temporal power to spir- 
itual rule. 

III. The wresting away of elections to office out 
of the hands of the people. 

Sect 1.— Monarcliy Rising in the Churches. 

" Who emllelh himself." 

We have shown that by the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity republican churches were established in the 
midst of a despotic civil government. 

These Christ designed should extend everywhere 
and he (ai'fhful/y maintained. The contrariety be- 
tween them and the civil government he had de- 
liberately chosen and solemnJy ordained : " Ye 
hnow that they who are accounted to nUe over tlie 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and their greai 
miea exerme authority over them. But so shall it 
NOT BE AMOKG YOU ; but whosoever will be greai 
among you shall be your minister, and whosoever of 
you will be the ddefeat shall he the sei'vant of all.'"' 

Had this contrariety, so positively commanded, 

been maintained by the republican churches, the 

imperial government would have been transformed. 

It was greatly affected, as we have shown in a pre- 

' Mark x. 42-41. 
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Tious chapter,' and its continuance endangered, by 
the vital energy with which the principles of Chris- 
tianity were at first diffused. But instead of intel- 
ligently and resolutely adhering to the direction, 
" So SHALL IT NOT BE AMONG YOU," the offioera 
of churches gradually imitated the "lordship and 
authority " which were exercised around them, and 
to which, in all matters except those of religion, 
they and their brethren were accustomed to yield. 

Situated as they were, it was difficult for them to 
avoid the imitation entireiy, and when they fell 
into it the people would not notice it or be alarmed 
at its progress. Their whole lives were moving on 
under royal authority, and if in the midst of them 
another similar force should begin and increase, it 
would at first exert no perceptible influence on 
their condition, nor would they ha'^e any concep- 
tion of what its ultimate strength and results 
would be. 

The imitation took place both in the spirit and 
manner of executing the republican offices, and iu 
the actual elevation of one man over the other offi- 
cers and over the church. At first, as we have 
seen, a plurality of bishops existed in each church. 
To one of these at an early period, perhaps from 
1 Part II., chap. i. 
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the beginning, the office of president was assigned. 
This may have been done either informally, by a 
tacit yielding to the oldest or the most gifted pres- 
byter, or by a regular election. But, in whatever 
way he obtained the office, the president at first 
neither claimed nor possessed any superiority of 
rank over his colleagues. His actions were per- 
formed in their name and with their assent. There 
was, however, in his breast that love of authority 
which is natural to men. There was also near at 
hand a civil officer who, having been clothed with 
authority by the emperor, was exercising "lord- 
ship" over the people. The president, the other 
bishops and the whole church had always before 
them the robes, the insignia and the power of thia 
imperial functionary. All their ideas were formed 
and cherished in the atmosphere of official author- 
ity. Their whole lives were controlled by official 
power. 

Amidst such influences a change imperceptibly 
took place in the church. We need not suppose 
that it always began with the presiding officer. 
The other presbyters were as likely to promote it 
as he. The idea that they were separated from the 
people as an " order," and were elevated over them 
as rulers, would spring up in their minds simulta- 
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neously with tlie notions which he was beginning 
to cherish of authority over them. The growth in 
their own pretensions would incline them to pro- 
mote the similar growth in his. They would be 
as ready to yield authority as he would be to claim 
it. Perhaps they pressed on him assumptions 
■which he had as yet no disposition to attempt. 

"We may here mark off some of the principal 
stages in the ascent from the plain of republican 
equality to the summit of monarchical rule. 

I. The growth op a monarchical spibit. 

The change would be manifested at first in the 
tone and manner of the officer in executing his 
undoubted duties. 

His actions in the name of his colleagues and of 
his church would gradually be performed in his 
own. That which they yielded unconsciously, or 
as a favor, or on a special occasion, he would re- 
tain as a prerogative conferred from heaven. That 
which began by permission of the church waa 
transformed in its progress to authority over the 
church. 

That such a change was likely to occur might 
be inferred from the warning of Christ: "Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister, and whosoever will be chief among you, 
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let him be your servant ; even as the Son of inan 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister," 

Tliafc the process commenced even in the time 
of the apostles is evident from their writings, 
"When Paul predicted the career of the "man of 
sin," whose iniquities would be accomplished by 
EXALTING HIMSELF, he testified that "the mys- 
tery was already at work.'" The last of the apos- 
tles says, in his epistle to Gains, " I wrote unto the 
church, but Diotrephe,s, who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence among them, reeeiveth us not, . . , prating 
against us with malicious words ; and not content 
therewith, neither doth he himself receive the 
brethren, and forbiddeth them that would, and 
cast«th them out of the church.'"' This describes 
a very considerable advance toward monarchy. 
If the succession of popes does not date from Dio- 
trephes, he ought to stand early on the list. He 
claimed the prerogative of rejecting at his pleasure 
members and officers of churches, and even the 
most venerable of the apostles, of putting offend- 
ers under interdict, and of pronouncing excomma- 
nication. These were elements of monarchical 
power. The principal drawback to them was 
that lione, crosses and tortures could not be em- 
■ 2 Thess. ii. 3-8. ' 3 John 9, la 
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ployed, as they were still in the hands of the gov- 
ernment officer over the way. 

The New Testament also exhibits the actual 
growth of monarchical power in a single church 
during a definite period. When Paul, about the 
year 60, wished to give his parting counsel to the 
church at Ephesus, he sent for its Ushopa as its 
official representatives. When the Saviour, about 
the close of the first century, sent his final message 
to the same church, he addressed one man as if he 
were then its representative. The diiference seems 
to imply that during forty years a change had 
been progressing in the Ephesian church. The 
equality of its officers had been yielding to the 
rise of one man in influence and power.' 

The causes which produced this change in one 
place existed -everywhere. There was no such 
thing at that time as a republican civil govern- 
ment. AH power was royal and despotic. Conse- 
quently, what was imitated in one place would be 
in another. The universality of the change would 
also be promoted by the example and influence of 
the churches established in large and important 
cities. There the power of the civil government 
would be exercised more definitely and with greater 
' Acls XI. 17, 28: Eev. ii. 1. 
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splendor. Consequently, the tendency to imitation 
would be greater, and the churches in their turn 
would be centres of influence to lesa important 
places around them. Thus the original constitu- 
tion, by which bishops had been chosen in every 
church, gradually verged toward the secondary 
state expressed by the famous maxim, " No church 
without a bishop." 

The jurisdiction of each bishop, as he rose to 
prelacy, continued to be over a single church. 

This is proved by the number of bishops. In 
Asia Minor, a tract of land not much larger than 
Great Britain, there were about four hundred,' 
At a conference between Augustine and the Donat- 
ists, about the year 410, there were present be- 
tween five and six hundred, from, as it would seem, 
a single province.* From that part of Africa 
in which the Vandalic persecution raged six hun- 
dred and sixty iled, a great number were murdered 
or imprisoned and many more remained in safety. 
The whole number in that region, according to 
this statement, could not have been lees than a 
thousand.* What could all these have been but 
bishops each over a single church ? 

' Binghau. ' Btiliop Burnett, 

' Victor Uticensia, Fifth Century. 
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II, The second stage of the ascent was 

THE EXALTATION OF BISHOPS ACCORDINtJ TO THE 
POLITICAL RANK OF THE CITIES IN WHICH THEY 

LIVED. 

The episcopal office, held by so many, was at 
first regarded as possessing essentially wjual au- 
thority and honor. But by the change wrought in 
iraitatiou of the civil authority this equality was 
gradually yet completely destroyed. A series of 
gradations was established, by which the rank and 
jurisdiction of a bishop became exactly propor- 
tioned to the rank which tlie city or town or dis- 
trict, in which his church was situated, enjoyed in 
the empire. Bishops in the country came to be ac- 
counted inferior to those in towns; those in unim- 
portant towns to those in more splendid cities. And 
as among the latter a few were very conspicuous in 
position and wealth, the rank of their civil rulers 
was the standard to which the dignity of their bish- 
ops approached. Over all, prior to the accession 
of Constantine," three cities, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria and EoMB, enjoyed unquestioned superior- 
ity, the' former two as having been the seats of 
splendid monarchies; the latter, as the capital 
of the empire. In accordance with this superiority. 
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we find Die. bishops of these three dtiea graduaUtf 

rising in rank above all oUiers. 

But these cities were not equal among thomselves 
in civil rank. Antioch had depended ibr her gran- 
deur mainly on being a royal city. Consequently, 
after the Syrian monarchy was overthrown, it grad- 
ually decayed, and ranked as the third city of the 
empire. After the conquest of Egypt the import- 
ance of Alexandria was sustained by commerce. 
Hence it was accounted the second city. And as 
Rome was " the great city, which reigned over all," 
none disputed the first place with her. In precise 
proportion to this scak of secular grandeur was the 
rank of the bishops, yielded at first imperceptibly by 
eustom, and determined at a kUer period by the votes 
of eouneHs. The bishop op Antioch was as- 
signed THE THIRD POSITION, THE BISHOP OF 
Ai-exakdria the second and the bishop OF 
Rome the piest. 

III. These gradations in rank were form- 
ally ESTABLISHED BY THE WILL OP THE EM- 
PEROR. 

The changes which we have thus far described 
were in progress during the first three centuries. 
The imitation of the civil government by the 
churches was, however, necessarily imperfect so 
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long as Christianity continued a religion unrecog- 
aized by the state. But when the Emperor Cons tan - 
tine became a professed Christian there was a rapid 
maturing of the change. The authority that had been 
creeping on slowly in the footsteps of custom was 
now suddenly proclaimed with the majesty of law. 

The presence of tlie emperor as a new power in 
the affairs of the churches was signally manifested 
by the council of Nice, convened by him at the 
suggestion of some of the bishops in the year 325. 
" The formal opening of the council was made by 
his stately entrance, which Eusebiusthus describes: 
'After all the bishops had entered the central 
building of the royal palace, each silently awaited 
the arrival of the emperor. The moment his ap- 
proach was announced they all rose from their seats, 
and the emperor appeared, like a heavenly mes- 
senger of God, covered with gold and gems — a 
glorious presence, very tall and full of beauty, 
strength and majesty. When he reached the 
golden throne prepared for him he stopped and 
sat not down until the bishops gave him the sign. 
And after him they all resumed their seats.' 

" How great the contrast between this position 
of the church and the time of her persecution but 
scarcely passed ! What a revolution of opinion in 
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bishops, who had once feared the Roman emperor 
as their worst enemy, and who now greeted him in 
his half- barbarous attire as an angel of God from 
heaven, and gave him, though not yet baptized, the 
honorary presidency of the highest assembly of the 
church !" ^ 

The place which he thus assumed in the church 
virtually identified the civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernments. He who exercised lordship absolutely 
over the nations henceforth exercised it also in 
growing measure over the churches. Thus the 
command of Christ, " So shall it not be among you," 
■was reversed, and the transformation of the churches 
from independent associated republics to a consoli- 
dated department of the empire was advanced. 

The emperor having become practically the 
head of the church, under his influence the hier- 
archy was definitely established in close imitation 
of the various grades among the civil rulers. The 
empire was divided, as to its secular government, 
into four prefectures; these were subdivided into 
dioceses, and the dioceses into provinces. The 
rulers of cities and districts were subject to the 
governor of their province ; the governors of prov- 
inces to the governor of their dioc&ae ; the gov- 
' Dr. Scliaff in "Hours at Home." 
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ernors of dioceses to their prefect, and the prefects 
to the emperor. 

In like manner the bishops of cities and districts 
were subjected to the metropolitan of their province; 
the metropolitans of the provinces to the metro- 
politan of their diocese; the metropolitans of the 
dioceses to the patriarchs of one of the four cities, 
Rome, Antioch, Alexandria and Constantinople, 
and the patriarchs of these cities, like the prefects, 
had no superior except the emperor. 

IV. The bishops of the two imperial cmES 

WEBB EXALTED ABOVE ALL OTHERS. 

As the imperial grandeur of Constantinople in- 
creased, the importance of Antioch and Alexandria 
decayed, leaving the new capital without rival, tlje 
first city of the East. 

In equal degree, the bishop thereof, thinking the 
see raised with the city, taking great state on him- 
self, began to act as if he were as much exalted 
above other bishops as his city was above other 
cities. This gave great offence to his brethren; 
yet as his paramount interest at court enabled 
him to oblige or disoblige whom he pleased, they 
chose rather to gain his favor by yielding to his 
ambition than to incur his displeasure by opposing 
it. In the year 383 the bishop of the capital was 
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already so far exalted by the connivance and tacit 
consent of his colleagues as to take precedence of 
all the bishops of the East. Hence at the council 
held that year the bishop of Constantinople was 
called to preside, in neglect of the patriarch of 
Alexandria, who had hitherto been acknowledged 
as first in dignity after the bishop of Rome. By 
this act the council declared that, agreeably to the 
established custom (that bishops should rank ac- 
cording to the rank of tlieir cities), the bishop of new 
Jiome should have the first place of hoiKyr after that 
of OLD Rome.' 

By this canon no positive jurisdiction was added 
to the first bishop of the East. He was only placed 
in rank and dignity next to the bishop of Rome. 

But, having secured the title, he began to exercise 
gradually a corresponding degree of power, Begin- 
iiing with Thrace, and alleging that Constantinople, 
which was the head of that diocese according to the 
civil polity, ought to be so according to the ecclesias- 
tical, which was founded on the civil, he assumed 
at once the title, claimed the rights and exercised, 
within the limits of the diocese, all the jurisdiction 
peculiar to a patriarch. In the next place, he 
succeeded in obtaining the same jurisdiction in 
' Bower's Hist, of Popes, toI. i., p. 215. 
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tlie dioceses of Pontus and Asia, and afterward in 

the patriarchate of Antioch, Thus, in the course 
of a few years, of the five dioceses into which the 
East was divided four were subjected to the see 
of Constantinople. 

Application was then made to the council of 
Chalcedon, in the year 451, to confirm the authority 
which had been assunaed. By that council the 
decree was re-enacted which placed the bishop 
of new Borne next in dignity to that of old Rome; 
a patriarchal jurisdiction was vested in him over 
the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace; and, in 
general, all the rights, prerogatives and privileges 
were granted to him that had been enjoyed by the 
bishop of Rome, For doing so they assigned this 
reason: "Whereas the see of Old Rome had been, 
not undeservedly, distinguished by the fathers with 
some privileges because timt city was the seat of 
empire, the fathers of Constantinople were prompted 
by the same motive to distinguish the most holy 
see of new Rome with equal privileges, thinking 
it fit that the city which they saw honored with 
the empire and the senate, and equaled in every 
civil privilege to old Rome, should be likewise 
equaled to her in ecclesiastical matters." ' 

^ Bower, toI. i., p. 221, Neander, vol, ii., p. 164. 
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Thus as there tveke now two imperial 
citres exalted above all others, 80 the 
bishops of these two cities were exalted 

ABOVE THOSE OF ALfc OTHERS. 

V. The contest foe supremacy between 

THE BISHOPS OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND EOME. 

The process of exaltation had not yet reached 
its height. Other rivalship having been distanced, 
Constantinople was now the great rival of Rome. 

Hitherto the latter had been first in honor and 
power. She still enjoyed the prestige which the 
greatness of a thousand years had given her, and 
which the upstart magnificence of the new city 
could not at once take away. Bnt the tide was 
ebbing from the Tiber to the Bosphorus. The 
presence, wealth and majesty of the emperor had 
been removed from the one to the other. Hence, 
as the new city was adorned and fevored, the old 
insensibly declined. In the rivalship between 
them, the Western capital depended on the past ; 
the Eastern was elated with the trinmph of the 
present. In such a contest the victory, though it 
might be delayed, was sure. Eome at length sank 
beneath the superiority of Constantinople. 

In like manner the supremacy of the Western 
prelate bowed before that of the Eastern, to whom, 
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in the year 595, the title of Universal Bishop 
was given by the emperor, and was confirmed by 
the assembly of patriarchs, metropolitans and sena- 
tors. Gregory the Great, who was at that time 
bishop of Eorae, filled with jealousy by this exalta- 
tion of his rival over himself, denounced the new 
title as execrable, blasphemous and infernal, and 
applied to him who should assume it the address 
of Isaiah to Lucifer; "Thou hast said in thine 
heart, 'I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God ; I will be 
like the Most High,'" But notwithstanding hia 
anathemas the title was retained. 

In this extremity succor from an unexpected 
source was at hand for the bishop of Home. 
Phocas, a centurion, described by historians as 
deformed in person and savage in mind, was 
raised to the throne by insurgent soldiers, and 
to secure himself thereon murdered the emperor 
and his sons in cold blood. This monster the 
bishop of Eome hastened to acknowledge, ascrib- 
ing his accession to the special providence of God, 
and calling on angels in heaven and men on earth 
to render him glory and praise. 

In return for this precious benediction, and for 
similar support received from Boniface, the sue- 
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cesaor of Gregory, the usurper in the year 607 took 
away the envied title from the bishop of Constan- 
tinople and conferred it on the bishop of Rome.' 
VI. The bishop op Rome becomes sole 

RULEIt OF THE "WESTERN CHURCH, AND CI/AIMS, 
AS VICEGERENT OF ChKIST, JURISDICTION OVER 
ALL THE WORLD. 

As might have been expected, the Eastern bishop 
would not renounce the pre-eminence that had been 
conferred on him. Therefore with equal titles both 
renewed their contests for supremacy. 

At length, in the ninth century, a furious storm 
arose between the rival sees, which swept over Chris- 
tendom, and, though sometimes lulled, continued to 
rage through several centuries, and finally tore 
asunder the Western and the Eastern churches. 

With the decline of the empire the grandeur of 
the Eastern church was obscured until, in the fif- 
teenth century, both church and empire disappeared 
from the field of history, overwhelmed by the Otto- 
man power and the Mohammedan faith. 

On the other hand, with the rise of new king- 
doms and the conversion of new nations in the 
West, the pope of Rome was lifted up higher and 
higher as the head of the universal church, and, as 
' Bower, vol. i., p. 426. 
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the vicegerent of Christ, swaying the sceptre of 
spiritual monarchy over all the world. Transcend- 
ing even Lucifer's presumptuous flight, he fulfilled 
the most awful words ever written of a creature by 
a prophet's pen : " Who exalteth himself 
ABOVE ALL THAT IS CALLED GOD OR THAT IS 
TVOBSHIPED; SO THAT HE AB GoD SITTETH IN 
THE TEMPLE OP GoD SHOWING HIMSELF THAT 

SB IS God." 

Sect. % — Temporal Power added to Spiritual Rule. 

" Theae kings ehaU give their poKnr unto the beaft," 
During all liis exaltation in the church the pope 
had also been growing strong in the state. 

In striving to follow him in his progress toward 
the sovereignty which he finally attained, we shall 
find Paul's prediction our best guide: "He who 
now hindreth will hinder until he be taken out of 
the way," The civil power of Rome, represented 
in the person of the emperor, was the great hin- 
drance to the pope's advancement. His power in- 
creased just in proportion aa that of the emperor 
" was taken out of the way." 

1. By the conversion of Constantine this was 
done in one very important sense: the power of 
an enemy became that of a friend. By this change 
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much worldly dignity was added to the bishop of 

Eome. 

2. By the transfer of the seat of government to 
Constantinople in the East, and to difFereut cities 
in the West, the imperial power was also in a 
great measure literally " taken out of the way " in 
the city of Rome. 

The first effect of the removal was, as we have 
seen, unfavorable to the pope's dignity, but in 
its ultimate result it promoted his attainment of 
temporal power, 

The withdrawal of the imperial splendor and 
patronage diminished the reflected light which they 
had given him, but it also enabled him to shine in 
hia own. It threw him into the second place with 
respect to hia rival in the East, but it greatly in- 
creased his strength at home in the West, The 
supreme anthority which had been exercised at 
Kome for a thousand years could not all be carried 
away by the departing emperor to the new city. 
That which remained must find a channel in which 
to flow; and although some of it was secured by 
the vicar of the city in the emperor's name, an- 
other portion readily coalesced with the spiritual 
dominion that had been rising there for three hun- 
dred yeara. 
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3. The authority of the emperor over Rome waa 
diminished by distance and neglect. The pope 
was ever od the spot, ready to press his claims 
and to improve every opportunity for advancing 
his power. 

4. The authority of the emperors was rendered 
precarious by the caprice that raised them to power, 
by their variable policy and the sudden, violent 
manner in which many of them were deposed or 
slain. The ecclesiastical government was stead&st; 
" the same character was assumed, the same policy 
was adopted by the Italian, the Greek, or the 
Syrian, who ascended the chair of St, Peter.' All 
were governed by one grand principle — the ad- 
vancement of the see of Eome by all means and at 
all times. This gave to the administration of suc- 
cessive pontiffs the one kind of unity and consists 
ency which the papal church has always possessed. 
It inspired confidence in the midst of confusion, 
and secured as permanent prerogatives all that 
carelessness or weakness yielded, all that supersti- 
tion offered or that ignorance allowed. 

5. The authority of the emperors declined with 
the strength of the empire. Their time was con- 
sumed in vain pursuits, and their i 

' Gibbon, ni., p. 32' 
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torted by oppression, were lavished in luxury. 

The legions were enervated by inactivity, were in- 
vited to rebellion by relaxation of discipline, and 
fell in mutual slaughter on fields of civil strife. 
Much that the emperors thus lost the popes gained. 
They were freed from restraint ; they became more 
conspicuous in proportion as greater IJghis were 
put out, and their dominion increased in vigor aa 
knowledge sank into ignorance and religion de- 
generated into superstition. 

6. When the Northern tribes descended on Rome 
they were in some degree restrained by reverence 
for its religion, to which many of them had pro- 
fessed a nominal conversion and yielded a partial 
obedience. Consequently, as their irruptions in- 
creased to a stream, a torrent, a flood, the author- 
ity of the pope was the only thing which they did 
not overwhelm. His intercession often averted 
danger ; his protection shielded the oppressed ; his 
wealth, sometime left untouched amidst general 
pillage, ransomed the captive aud relieved the dis- 
tressed. 

As the result of these causes, combined with his 
growing spiritual dominion, the Romans were 
graduftlly "accustomed to consider him aa the 
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first magistrate or prince of the city,"' It would 
be impossible, we think, for any one to point out 
the moment, or the act, in w.hicli his inflaence over 
civil affairs passed into authority and potcer. 

7. When, about the year 730, in the contest be- 
tween the West and the East respecting the worship 
of images, the emperor forbade their worship, the 
pope aroused Rome and Italy to rebellion against 
him. Having triumphed in the struggle, " then at 
last (according to some writers) the Romans sa- 
luted the pope as their lord, and took an oath of 
allegiance to him." According to others, they at 
least acknowJedged no other ruler, but yielded to 
him the sovereignty over them, in &ct if not ia 
form. 

8. We have followed the bishop of Rome thus 
far in his progress toward the throne of temporal 
power. In his actual elevation on it we shall now 
see him sitting side by side with Charlemagne. 

The royal authority in France had long been 
exercised by the mayor of the palace, nominally as 
the king's minister, but in fact as his master. 
Pepin, son of Charles Martel, dissatisfied with 
this precarious sovereignty, resolved to seize also 
the royal title. To render aucceas certain, he sent 
' Gibbon, III., p. 333. 
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to the pope, asking, "Who best deserved to be 
called king, he who held the power or he who had 
only the name?" Having obtained the answer 
that he desired, he assembled the estates of the 
realm and engaged his friends to propose that he 
should be declared king. They enforced their 
motion by announcing that it had the sanction of 
the pope. Then, without allowing time for delib- 
eration, another party of his friends raised Pepin 
on a shield and proclaimed him king. The usurp- 
er, to give greater security to his dynasty, was 
anointed by the pope. 

In return for these services he wre^d from the 
Lombards tJie exarchaie of Ravenna and the Petda- 
polis, and conferred them on ike see of Home. " The 
splendid donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute dominion, and the world beheld for the 
first time a Christian bishop invested with the pre- 
rogatives of a temporal prince."' 

The grant was confirmed by Charlemagne, son 
of Pepin, who, having extended his conquests, 
was crowned by the pope Emperor of the 
West. 

" The royal unction of the kings of Israel was 

dextrously applied; the pope assumed the oh&- 

' Gibbon, Iir., pp. 336-338. 
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racter of a divine ambassador; German chieftains 
were transformed into the Lord's anointed, and this 
Jewish title has been diffused and maintained by 
the superstition and vanity of modern Europe." 

Thus, superadded to his spiritual anttiority and 
also upholding it, the temporal power of the pope 
was established simultaneously with the fiction of 
the divine right of kings. 

9, And when both spiritual authority and tem- 
poral power — the slow growth of centuries and of 
manifold causes — had been fully grasped, a claim 
for them was set up by a daring stroke of false- 
hood and fraud, as if they had been original 
grants from Christ in heaven and Constantine on 
earth. 

"Before the end of the eighth century some 
apostolic scribe, perhaps the notorious Isodore, 
composed the decretals and the donation op 
Constantine, the two magic pillars of the spir- 
itual and temporal monarchy of the popes."' 

By " the decretals," "that which had only lately 
been conceded or claimed, and with many condi- 
tions and protests, was announced under the sacred 
authority of Christian antiquity as an undoubted 
and divine right."* 

' Gibbon. ' HaBe'a Ch. Hist, p. 185. 
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By "the donatioo" it was proclaimed that 
" Constantine withdrew from the see and patri- 
mony of St. Peter, declared his resolution of found- 
ing a new capital in the East, and resigned to the 
popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, 
Italy and the provinces of the West.' " So deep 
were the ignorance and credulity of the times that 
this most absurd of fables was received with equal 
reverence in Greece and in France, and is still en- 
rolled among the decrees of the canon taw. In the 
revival of letters in the fifteenth century this ficti- 
tious deed was transpierced by the pen of Lauren- 
tius Valla. His contemporaries were astonished 
at his sacrilegious boldne.s3 ; yet such is the prog- 
ress of reason that before the next age the fable 
was rejected by the contempt of historians and 
poets, and the tacit or modest censure of the advo- 
cates of the Roman Church. The popes them- 
selves have indulged in a smile at the credulity of 
the vulgar, but a false and obsolete title still sanc- 
tifies their reign ; and by the same fortune which 
has attended the decretals and the Sybilline ora- 
cles, the edifice has subsisted atier the foundations 
have been undermined."* 

10, The way was now prepared for the a 
' Gibbon, III., p. 339. ' Ibid., pp. 3; 
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tion of dominion over kings themselves. Tliia soon 
became astounding, and reached its cuhnination in 
1077, when Henry IV- of Germany, a successor 
of Charlemagne, in his contest with Hildebrand 
concerning the investiture of bishops, was ex- 
communicated, deprived of the allegiance of his 
subjects, compelled to cross the Alps in the depth 
of winter, and, laying aside his diadem and robes, 
to stand barefoot three days at the barriers of a 
castle suing for admission, then to acknowledge 
the pope as his judge on whose decision hung his 
crown and kingdom ; and finally, having &llen in 
the struggle, was pursued with maledictions after 
death and his body cast out of its grave. 

Sect 3. — ^Election to Office Wrested from the People 
by Kings and Popes. 

"A» being lords over OoiTt Heritage." 
We have shown that in the republican churches 
established at the beginning of Christianity an 
apostle, the deacons, the bishops and other offlcera 
were elected by the people. During the trans- 
formation of the churches — as an essential part, 
indeed, of the transformation — ^restrictions were 
gradually laid on the privilege of election until 
it was, at last, taken utterly away. Some of the 
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restrictions are clearly recorded in history, and 
traces are left of many more. 

I. As bishops advanced in authority they began 
to control the election of those officers who were to 
be subordinate to them. "Already, from the third 
century, the deacons were no longer nominated by 
the members of the community, but by the bishops. 
Although it appears by the letters of Cyprian that, 
even in his time, no priest could be elected without 
the consent of the community, that election was far 
from being free. The bishop proposed to his 
parishioners the candidate whom he had chosen, 
and they were permitted to make such objections 
as might be suggested by his conduct and morals. 
They lost this last right toward the middle of the 
fourth century."' 

II. As emperors and kings acquired influence in 
the churches, they too exercised it over the choice 
of officers. 

When an election was contested their decision 
settled the dispute. When it was the scene of 
popular disturbance they interposed to quell the 
tumult and to control its cause. When they con- 
ferred dignity and wealth on an office they ex- 
pected to nominate the candidate and to confirm 
' Guiiot, notei lo Gibbon, vol. i,, p. 525. 
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the election, if not to make the choice. "From 
the middle of the fourth century the bishops of 
some of the larger churches, particularly those of 
the imperial residence, were ahnost always chosen 
under the influence of the court, and were oftea 
and immediately nominated by the emperor."* 

III. When ecclesiastical office became a centre 
of influence and power the sovereigns of the realm 
claimed jurisdiction over it. And in general, when 
it possessed any value, they seized it, as they did 
other things, either entirely for their own ad- 
vantage or to strengthen the vassalage of their 
subjects, "as if these held everything from their 
sovereign lord and liing." 

The struggle between Henry IV. and Hilde- 
brand for tiie right of investing bishops — involving 
as it did the independence of sovereigns in their 
own dominions or the supremacy of the pope over 
them as a king of kings — afforded also evidence 
that the free choice of the people in the election of 
the bishops had been taken away. 

In view of these known fiicts and principles, we 
might venture to affirm that, by a process substan- 
tially similar, throughout the Roman empire and 
in the rising monarcliies of Europe, elections grad- 
' Planck, in nolee to Gibbon, vol, i,, p, 525, 
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ually passed from the people to the prelate, the 
emperor or the king. 

But as tlie supremacy of the popes crowns the 
stupendous fahric of mouarchical usurpation, like 
the dome of St. Peter's conspicuous from afar, it 
will be sufficient for ua to mark the steps by 
which their election was wrested from the assem- 
bly of the church and placed actually in their own 
bands. 

1. A decisive interference by the emperor oc- 
curred in the year 367, when a contested election 
of a pope had filled the city of Borne with con- 
fusion and arrayed the parties in bloody strife. 
Valentinian adjudged the office to one of the 
claimants and banished the other.' 

2. A similar difficulty arose in 419, when Hon- 
orious not only decided between the rivals, but also 
commanded that whenever two persons were chosen 
a new election should be held.^ 

3. In 483, soon after the &I1 of the Western 
empire, Odoacer, the barbarian king of Italy, sent 
his lieutenant to the door of the church and 
arrested the voting which was in progress. He 
then commanded that in future no election should 
be held without the king or his deputy beings 

» B9W«r, I., p. 84. ' Ibid., p. 162. 
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present to moderate the raeeting and approve the 
choice.^ 

4. In 526, the city being divided into many 
parties, Theodorie, the Ostrogoth, appointed a per- 
son who had not been named among the candi- 
dates. This all resisted, but he prevailed on them 
to acknowledge his nominee, and ordained that 
henceforth no election should be valid unless it 
was confirmed by the king. This regulation ex- 
tended to the election of all the bishops of Italy, 
and was continued in force by the other Gothic 
kings, and afterward by the Greek emperors when 
they again became masters of Italy .^ 

5. In 741, the Romans being in revolt and the 
emperor too weak to subdue them, Zachary waa 
elected and consecrated without consulting him,* 

Here let us take notice that, although it has not 
been possible to mark distinctly the pope's first act 
of internal temporal sovereignty over the people, 
this confirmation of his own election was a transi- 
tion-point at which, with respect to the external 
power of the emperor, he ceased to be a subject 
and claimed to be a prince. 

6. In 769 a council held at Eome decreed that 
henceforth no person should be eligible to the office 

' Bower, I., p. 271 ' Ibid., p. 337. ' Ibid., H., p. 76. 
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of pope who had not previously passed through the 
inferior degrees to that of cardinal deacon or car- 
dinal priest. This was the first actual restriction 
of the office to the cardinals. 

7. When Charlemagne, in the year 800, con- 
firmed the grant of temporal dominion to tlie popes 
he reassiimed the right of approving their election.^ 
Thus, in becoming princes, they seemed to subject 
■themselves again to the emperor. But this was 
only apparent and transient — a winding of the 
stream around an obstacle, not a turning back of 
its onward flow. The right continued to be exer- 
cised by succeeding emperors, yet not without in- 
terruption and resistance, until the accession of 
Hildebrand in 1073. 

He was the last pope whose election was sub- 
mitted to the emperor for approval. 

8. But before that time — in 1059 — a more im- 
portant restriction on the rights of the people was 
commenced by a decree that the election should be 
made by the college of cardinals alone, while the 
rest of the clergy, the people and the emperor 
should be allowed only to confirm the choice. 
This great stride encountered violent opposition, 
but was nevertheless successfully made.^ 

' Gibbon, III., p. 351. > Bower, n., p. 368. 
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9. In the following century — 1179 — the last 
daring step was taken. The election was vested 
absolutely in the cardinals, and all others were 
excluded from any concern in it whatever/ 

While the darkness of the Middle Ages was yet 
unbroken, and when the double supremacy of 
Borne over church and state was at its height, the 
finishing hand was put to the domination by the 
decree that it should perpetuate itself. The pope 
creates the cardinals, and the cardinals elect one 
of themselves to be the pope. 

1 Mosheim Cli. Hht. Twelilh Ceatarj. 
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" m hath made of oni blood all n 
the face of Ike earth." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EEAWASEmNG OF THE NATIONS. 

"He had in his hand a little book opened, and cried with a 
loud voice, aa when a lion laaieth." 

TN order to understand the subject before us we 
-*■ must remember that, together with the rise of 

ecclesiastical power, there was a growing corrup- 
tion of the Christian faith and life. The mystery 
at work from the beginning was a "mystery of 
iniquity" as well as of power. According to the 
inspired delineation of it, it was marked by want 
of love for the truth, by lying wonders and all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness. 

Christianity indeed never changes. It is now 
just that which Christ and his apostles taught, 
and which the Scriptures record. But, under the 
name of corrupted Christianity, we have to do 
with the faith and practice of men in perversion 
of the Scriptures or in ignorance of them. As 
thus professed, the doctrines of Christianity were 
sopn mingled with prevalent theories of philosophy, 
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and with pagan, dmidieal and Saxon superstitions. 
Its code of morals, sound in principle, of universal 
application and requiring purity of life, was con- 
taminated by deeply-roo(«d corruption and lawless 
violence. Its active agency for promoting the in- 
struction of mankind, having thrown aside the 
panoply of truth, was overpowered by the ignor- 
ance of the nations it was sent to save*. 

Amidst the vast and intricate agencies which 
were combined in producing these results one fact 
sufficient for our purpose stands out to view : The 
WOBD OP God was withheld and withdrawn 
PROM THE KNOWLEDGE OP MEN. This was at 
first the effect, and then in its turn the cause, of 
ignorance, error and evil. But. whether cause or 
effect, it is the key to the mystery. In proportion 
as we follow the Scriptures going forth completed 
at the close of the first century, and mark the in- 
fluences which limited and arrested their progress, 
we master the terrible problem involved in the 
corruption of Christianity. 

Along the whole path the abseqce and banish- 
ment of the Scriptures appear in close conjunction 
with the rise of despotic power and the increase of 
dissolute living. And when, at length, a new zeal 
io the study and diffusion of the Scriptures is 
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awakened, a struggle for liberty again accompanies 
the reaching aft«r holiness and the search for 
truth. 

During the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, of which Hildebraud, Innocent and 
Boniface may serve as representatives, papal 
power ran to every excess of riot. But, like other 
rioters, it spent its substance and began to be in 
want. 

Ita usurpations goaded kings to madness, and 
they turned on their assailant. Its tyrannies drove 
the clergy to despair, and they rallied around their 
king. Ita rival seats at Home and Avignon divided 
its counsels, exposed its vices and poured contempt 
on its arrogant claims. By preaching the Crusades, 
it sent forth the nations in fanatical hordes or 
glittering hosts to rescue the manger and the 
tomb of Jesus. But the gigantic efforts were as 
waves against a rock. Wlien, at length, Europe 
came to herself again, the enchanter's spell was 
broken, and the feudal institutions, the strongest 
bulwarks of despotism — like their own impregna- 
ble castles giving security to violence — were under- 
mined and ready to ikU. 

These and other influences which contributed to 
disenthra]] the nations have received patient 
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investigation from many gifted minds. To com- 
prehend them all would be the statesman's grandest 
work. It is our easier part to trace the popular 
energy aroused by the Scriptures; to mark its strug- 
gles with despotic power; its fall, deliverance, and, 
as we may hope, its approaching triumph. 

Sect 1. — The Hugnenots in France. 

" Thqi mid in their kearls, 'Lei us de»lroy Ihem together,' " 
A heathen historian of the fourth century con- 
trasts "the worldly pomp of the bishops of Rome, 
who alleged the grandeur of the city as their excuse, 
with the example of some bishops of provinees, 
who by their frugal diet, plain dress, modest look 
and pure lives approved themselves to the eternal 
God and all his true worshipers." 

Such genuine Christians were to be found in 
many places of the provinces in every century 
following the apostolic age. Among them the 
Waldenses and Albigenses began, about the 
thirteenth century, to attract notice by their 
numbers, their adherence to the Scriptures and 
resistance to the doctrines and tyranny of Rome. 
The pope, having attempted in vain to suppress 
the heresy, stirred up the kings of France against 
them, who, at the head of crusading armies, put two 
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hundred thousand to death. Their opinions, how- 
ever, were not rfioted out, but were driven to the 
niomitains or spread abroad into many yarta of 
Europe. 

Tiiie persecution was tlip first of a series hi) which 
the French kings cut- off out of th«ir land those who 
feared God and took his word as Uieir guide. 

Again, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Lefevre, Farel and Calvin, at the University 
of Paris, began to study and translate the Bible 
and spread abroad its truths. The nation was 
moved. Minds which the stirring events of the 
age had aroused, and which the revival of learning 
had trained to reflection, seized with avidity the re- 
asserted doctrines. Many whom other influences 
had not reached were awakened by the preaching 
and writings of the Reformers. The Scriptures 
were eagerly sought after and read with delight. 
The supremacy of the pope was denied and the 
independence of the civil power affirmed. Repub- 
lican churches were formed, and by their ohosea 
representatives were united into a synod. 

At first, Francis gave protection to the learned 
and eloquent men who were engaged in the work. 
Having a quarrel with the pope, he even thought 
of professing himself a Protestant. But it was 
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whispered to liim, "In that ease you would be 
yourself the greatest sufferer: a new religion r&- 
quires a new pnnee," This hint appears to have 
decided him, and after his defeat and capture by 
Charles V. at the battle of Pavia he became a bit- 
ter persecutor. At the head of his court he went 
bareheaded to church, and while Protestants were 
being burned to death along the streets he knelt 
down to pray for himself and his kingdom. By 
his permission the retreats of the Albigenses were 
invaded, their towns burned, their fields ravaged 
and thousands of jtersons slain. 

Henry II, followed in the steps of his father. 
As part of the festivities at his coronation he had 
many Protestants burned, the earnest of what he 
I to do. Political affeirs for a while en- 
1 his attention, and procured for the Eeform- 
ation a brief respite. Soon, however, the storm raged 
more terribly than before. The Inquisition was 
established, the prisons were filled, and the king 
seemed to be planning the destruction of all his 
heretical subjects, when death cut him down. 

His conduct must not be attributed to bigotry 
alone. The rise of the reformed religion necessa- 
rily became in its political aspect a struggle for lib- 
erty against absolute power. The reply made to 
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Henry by a distinguished military officer explains 
much of the opposition of kings to the religion of 
the Bible ; " Sire, you cao dispose of the offices I 
hold, my property and my life, but my soul is 
subject only to the Creator from whom I received 
it, and whom, in tiiia respect, it is my only duly to 
obey" To assert this principle is to spring a mine 
beneath every despotic throne. 

The following reigns were under the control of. 
the queen-mother and the Duke of Guise, whose 
mutual struggles and intrigues for the possession 
of absolute power gave additional rigor to despot- 
ism and aroused the utmost fury of persecution. 

The Hnguenot party, advancing in numbers and 
influence, became deeply involved in the contest 
for liberty. They were favored or denounced by 
the royal rivals, as the balance of power or the 
hope of supremacy required. 

At length civil war arrayed the strength of the 
kingdom in hostile ranks, and many of those most 
distinguished by station, ability and character were 
slain. The Huguenots were defeated, and, after a 
short period of treacherous favor, their leaders 
were allured to Paris to celebrate the marriage 
of Margaret, the sister of the king, with Prince 
Henry of Navarre. 
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Then, on the 24th of August, 1572, ensued the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the result of counsels 
entered into by the pope, Catharine de Medici and 
her son, Charles IX. 

The tolling of a bell at midnight was the signal. 
The Duke of Guise, leading on the troops and call- 
ing out that it was by the king's command, exhorted 
them to let none escape. Within the very walls 
of the palace nearly all were slain, and 

"cojiious as a thunder-aliower, 
The blood of Huguenots tlirough Paris Btreamed." 

The dead were thrown from windows and tops 
of houses, were dragged along the streets and cast 
into the river. For three days the slaughter raged 
without abatement, and was prolonged in a less 
degree a whole week. It went farther than the 
plotters anticipated, cutting down not only the 
leaders of the Huguenots, but all ranks. It ex- 
tended also by the king's command beyond the city 
into every part of France. In all, seventy thou- 
eand persons were slain. "When the pope heard 
the tidings he went in grand procession to his 
cathedral and ordered a Te Deum to be sung." 

This oirodmis deed was the climax of the second 
wJtoleeale extermination of a class who, tn a ^ 
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degree than any others in the land, combined the love 
of liberty with morality and religion. 

At the close of the next century — 1685 — the 
edict of Nautea, by which Henry IV. granted re- 
ligious liberty to his subjects, was revoked. This 
led io a third general persecution; in which France 
lost half a milliom more of her best citizens, who were 
dther slain or driven away to other lands. 

And so it came to pass that when, at the close of 
another century — 1789 — the horrors of the Eevohi- 
tion fell on her, when anarchy prevailed, terror 
reigned and despotism trinmphedj these were sim- 
ply the fruits of the previous slaughter and exile 
by which truth and righteouanesB had been cut off 
out of the land. 

Sect. 2. — ^The Protestants in Germany, 

" Oat of uwafotese M'cre inade strong." 
At the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
John Huss, a professor in the University of Prague, 
began to preacJi against the doctrines of the Koman 
church, the corruptions of the clergy and the su- 
premacy of the pope. His learning, eloquence and 
purity of life, acting on the convictions of the people 
and on their longing for a better religion, produced 
a great commotion not only in the city, but through- 
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out Bohemia. The clergy of all ranks were ren- 
dered odious. Their honors and advantages, their 
credit and authority, were in danger. They there- 
fore rose against him and procured his martyrdom 
at the stake. But his opinions were lodged in tlie 
minds and hearts of multitudes, and his death in- 
flamed their zeal and goaded them to madness. 
Persecuted and oppressed, they retired to a moun- 
tain and raised the standard of war in order to 
obtain liberty to worship God. The emperor put 
many of them to death in a barbarous manner, and 
on (heir part, also, great outrages were committed. 
They were ignorant of the gospel, their struggle? 
to obtain a knowledge of it were opposed and 
their teachers put to death. 

Yet they made progress. They studied the 
word of God more thoroughly, renounced their 
errors, sheathed the sword and expelled the dis- 
orderly from among them. Thus improved, they 
maintained their faith, and were ready for the 
coming of a brighter day. 

A century after Huss, Martin Luther, at the 
University of Wittenberg, feeling after truth with 
a sincere and noble mind, found the Bible and 
learned from it that, being justified by feith, men 
have peace with Grod. He nailed his theses to the 
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cathedral door, taught the truth in the university, 
preached it, wrote it and sent it, aa on the wings 
of the wind, through Germany to every man's 
door. Caught up with friendly violence by the 
concealed hand of the elector of Saxony and plaued 
in the castle of the Wartburg, he there translated 
the Scriptures, which soon were diffused aa a Hood 
of light through the land. 

With many of the results which followed, though 
they be the noblest and most important, we are not 
now directly concerned. We have only to mark 
the movement produced among the people, the 
stimulating of their consciences and the strengthen- 
ing of their determination to study the Bible for 
themselves, and to worship God according to its 
commands. 

This brought them into collision with prelates 
and princes, with the emperor and the pope. 
Arbitrary power asserted dominion over the con- 
science ; therefore, now, aa in the first days of 
Christianity, obedience to the word of Gfld was 
treason against the throne. The jwpe wrote thus 
to the emperor : " If I am called to be foremost 
in malting head against the storm, it is not because 
I am the only one threatened, but because I am at 
the helm. The imperial authority is more invaded 
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tlian even the dignity of Rome." "What!" ex- 
claimed his legates to different kings, "wiSl these 
presumptuous Germans pretend to decide points 
of feith in a national assembly? They seem to 
expect that kings, the imperial authority, all 
Christendom, the whole world, should bend to 
their decision." 

The measures of the emperor for suppressing the 
Protestant cause soon became vigorous and decided. 
He hurried to a conclusion the war with France, 
made a truce with the Turks and an alliance with 
the pope. 

He affirmed that he took up arms, not in a 
religious, but a civil quarrel, not to oppress any 
who continued quiet and dutiful, but to humble 
the arrogance of those who had thrown off sub- 
ordination to him. The pope, on the other hand, 
declared that tlie real object of their confederacy 
was the maintenance of religious faith. This 
double assertion of the motives which influenced 
them shows that, in the impending contest, both 
civil and religious liberty were at stake. 

Having assembled their troops, the Protesfant 
princes published their manifesto, in which " they 
represented their conduct with regard to civil 
affairs as dutiful and submissive; they asserted 
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religion to be the sole cause of the violence which 
the emperor meditated agaiust them, declared their 
resolution to risk everything in tlie maintenance of 
their religious rights, and foretold the dissolution 
of the German constitution if the emperor should 
finally prevail against them.'" 

In reply, Charles published against them, with- 
out the consent of the diet, the ban of the empire, 
"the ultimate and most rigorous sentence which 
the German jurisprudence has provided for tlie 
punishment of traitors. By it they were declared 
rebels and outlaws, their goods were confiscated, 
their subjects absolved from allegiance, and it be- 
came not only lawful but meritorious to invade 
their territories." 

Thoy had, therefore, now only to choose between 
open hostilities and unreserved submission to the 
emperor's will. Accepting the former, they sent a 
herald to his camp with a declaration of war, re- 
nouncing all allegiance, homage or duty which he 
might claim or they had yielded hitherto. 

Such was the origin of the conflict in which the 
triumphs of the emperor tended to increase despotic 
power, while the advantages gained by the Prot- 
■ Eobertaon'9 Charles V., Book VIII. 
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estaiits promoted liberty of conscience and tlie 
general rights of mankind. 

"The treaty of Passau, m 1552, overturned the 
vast fiibric in erecting which Charles had employed 
BO many years, and had exerted the utmost effort 
of his power and policy. It annulled his regnla- 
tions with regard to religion, defeated his hopes of 
rendering the imperial authority absolute and 
hereditary in his family, and established the 
Protestant church in Germany upon a firm and 
secure basis." ^ 

Charles having resigned his dominions, Philip 
II. attempted to impose the inquisition on the 
Netherlands, This excited an insurrection the 
firet fury of which raged against the images and 
decorations of the churches. In these outrages 
only the lowest ela'^ses of the people were engaged. 
They were impelled not by a passion for plunder, 
but l>y zeal to destroy what they considered objects 
of idolatrous regard. Motley says there is abundant 
evidence that they abstained entirely from robbery 
and left heaps of jewelry and plate lying unheeded 
on the ground. We lament and condemn their 
destructive course. It was, indeed, condemned at 
the time by the more enlightened, who exerted all 
' Charles V., Book X. 
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their influence against it, and arrested it in two 
weeks. Yet we must remember that their religioQs 
leaders and guides, while they had trained them to 
offer idolatrous worship to many of these splendid 
works of art, hatf also kept all better instruction 
from them. Consequently, when they were awaken- 
ed to perceive the guilt and folly of the idolatry, 
■was it strange that their first blind impulse was to 
despise, to hate and to destroy ? 

Philip, maddened by these excesses, entered on 
the severest measures to destroy the Protestants, 
The Duke of Alva was sent against them with a 
powerful Spanish army, and for six years the 
country suffered alt that a ferocious tyranny could 
inflict. 

The Protestant cause found a wise and zealous 
defender in the Prince of Orange, who, assisted by 
the German princes and the English queen, rallied 
nearly all the provinces under his standard. Tlie 
Duke of Alva, foiled in his efforts to subdue the 
country, was recalled. 

When the Prince of Orange was assassinated, his 
son — only seventeen years old — was chosen in his 
stead. He became one of the greatest generals of 
the age, and during a career of forty years was 
illustrious for his military genius and s 
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After tlie most heroic valor and endurance on 
the part of the people, continuing, with several 
intervals of truce, for seventy years, the independ- 
ence of the country was secured. 

In Bohemia also the persecution of the Prot- 
estants provoked a revolt. This was the begin- 
ning of a civil war throughout the empire that 
continued thirty years and drew into it the principal 
powers of Europe. 

During a large part of this time the emperor's 
forces were commanded by the able and mysterious 
Wallenstein, and to him was opposed the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, who about the middle of the 
war espoused the Protestant cause. 

Both these generals perished in the contest, 
Gastavus in battle at the moment of victory, and 
Wallenstein by an assassin's liand. At length, 
in 1648, "after all parties had exhausted their re- 
sources and Germany was deluged with the blood 
of Spaniards, Hollanders, Frenclimen, Swedes, be- 
sides that of her own sons, the peace of Westphalia 
was concluded." By it freedom of worsliip was 
established, the smaller states were emancipated 
from the authority of the emperor, and his suprem- 
acy over the Germans was reduced to a shadow and 
a name. 
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Sect 3. — The Reformers in Switzerland. 

" BUe and meosure the temple of God, the altar and them that 
worship Uierein." 

The independence of Swit5«rland, never com- 
pletely lost, had been established by William Tell. 

There was still aristocracy in its government ; 
there was the exercise of arbitrary power, for 
power had not yet been taught to be of gentler 
mood ; there was also the influence of surrounding 
kings, which their gold rendered doubly effective 
by drawing the Swiss into their armies, rending 
the land with factions and arraying brothers 
against each other in deadly strife. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, popular liberty 
had its home among the Alps, and when the Ref- 
ormation began its course it found there fecilities 
that nowhere else existed, and achieved results no- 
where else in that day attained. 

There a great part of Calvin's amazing life- 
work ^vas performed. He instructed students, 
among whom were many celebrated men from 
various countries of Europe. He preached very 
constantly as one of the pastors of Geneva ; 
wrote commentaries on nearly all the books of 
the Bible; was prominent in all the earnest dis- 
putations of his times ; participated largely in the 
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government of the church, and also of the city, 
for which his study of the civil law had abun- 
dantly qualified him; and corresponded inces- 
santly with the Reformers and other distinguished 
men throughout Europe, directing thus the Ref- 
ormation in Scotland and France, and exerting an 
important influence over it in England and other 
countries. " There was not a single day of his life 
in which he was faithless to his trust. Many a 
day he had no time to look up to the light of the 
sun, and many a night no time to sleep."^ 

The Reformation in Switzerland was indeed very 
iar from being perfect. It was stem in its tone. 
It was not free from tyranny. Servetus was even 
burne<l for heresy at Geneva, This act "was cruel, 
it is indefensible, it was at the time impolitic. Yet 
it was the act of the council after long delibei-a- 
tion ; it was in accoi-dance with the laws of all the 
states of Europe" and with the spirit of the age. 
Both civil and religious liberty had been crushed 
under one despotism, against which men were now 
struggling. But they had not yet obtained lib- 
erty, much less had they rediscovered the Saviour's 
distinction between the things of Cffisar and those 
of God; That discovery would in time again be 
■ Prof. Heiiry E. Smith. 
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matle, and through the influence of Calvin's teach- 
ing. But it was not made by Caiviii himself. 
And, notwithstanding the one great crime, and 
many kindred imperfections with which the Ke- 
formera in Switzerland are to be charged, by 
them the germa were planted of " churches with- 
out a prelate and states without a king." 

Sect. 4. — ^The Covenanters in Scotland. 

" Thet/ wandered m mouniaina and dena and caves of the earth." 

Christianity, perhaps, entered Scotland in the 
first century, but was certainly established there 
about the close of the third. 

During the persecution which then raged through- 
out the Homan empire many Christians were driven 
from England into Scotland. They were kindly 
received, and were assigned a dwelling-place on 
the Isle of Man, 

About the same time the Culdees — "Cultorea 
Dei," worshipers of God — began to flourish. 
They steadfastly opposed the supremacy of the 
Romish church and adhered to the word of 
God. 

In 565, Colnmba came from Ireland and estab- 
lished his- missionary college on the island of lona 
amidst the storms of the western coast, 
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"Wliere Christian pietj's Boul-eheerlng spark 
(Kindled frooi lieaven between the light and dark 
Of time) ehone like the morning liiax." 

Rome began to seek control over Scotland iu the 
fiftli century, yet np to the close of the tenth the 
bIsho]Js who were ititroduced had no divided dio- 
cese or superiority over others, but governed the 
church in common with presbyters. 

After the middle of the sixth century Komish 
usurpation greatly increased and the supremacy of 
the pope was acltnowledged, yet there were fre- 
quent witnesses for the truth and against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Kome. 

At the opening of the fifteenth century the Eef- 
ormation began to dawn. John Hesby, an Eng- 
lishman and scholar of Wycliffe, about 1407 was 
arrested and burned at the stake for denying the 
pope's supremacy. Ten years after, a Bohemian 
missionary suffered death at St. Andrews, Still 
later a new impulse was given to the work by the 
writings of the Reformers and by copies of Tyndale'a 
New Testament, which found their way into the 
country. Hamilton and Wishart also, both of 
whom had studied on the Continent, preached 
boldly until they were arrested and burned, 

These martyrdoms increased the determination 
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of the people and prepared the way for Knox, 
wJio, on his return from Geneva, prosecuted the 
Reformation with great vehemence and zeal. 

In 1560 the Parliament established the Protest- 
ant faith on the model of Calvin and Geneva. 
The next year Mary "Queen of Scots" ascended 
the throne and attempted to restore Romanism. 
She was, however, rcsistetl by Knox, the Parlia- 
ment and the people, and soon fled into England. 
Protestantism was then again declared to be the 
only religion of Scotland. 

James V. assumed power in his eleventh year. 
His policy was a mixture of tyrannical self-will 
and boyish submission to artful favorites. He both 
irritated and mortified his subjects, and was soon 
involved in disputes with the nobles, tlie clergy 
and the people. Becoming king of England on 
the death of Elizabeth, he arrayed himself against 
the struggle for liberty in two countries instead 
of one. 

Sect. 5. — The Puritans in England. 

" TliOU rniDl jirciphesy again bffore many peoplea and nations and 

During the last half of the fourteenth century- 
John Wycliife, a professor of divinity in the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford, asserted the doctrine that the 
knowledge of God's revealed will is te be found in 
the Scriptures only, and by every man who earn- 
estly and humbly seeks it. 

He denied both the secular and spiritual juris- 
diction of the papal court, and was opposed to the 
whole framework of the hierarchy as a device of 
clerical ambition. His industry was wonderful- 
He preached constantly, both at the university to 
the learned, and in his parish church to the com- 
mon people. The number of brief tracts that he 
wrote baffles calculation. Two hundred are said to 
have been burned in Bohemia. His disciples, under 
■the name of "poor priests," itinerated over the 
country, preaching in ehurch-yards, markets and 
fairs. 

In his writings and preaching the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures was explicitly main- 
tained. Whatever he advanced he rested on their 
testimony. He made them tumiliar to the people 
by his abundant quotations, and at length trans- 
lated them all into English, multiplying copies by 
the aid of transcribers, and by his poor priests dif- 
fusing them abroad. 

The new doctrines insensibly acquired advocates 
and defenders among the higher classes. A spirit 
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of Inquiry was awakened, and the seed was sown of 
that religious revolution which in little more than 
a century astonished and convulsed the nations of 
Europe. 

He died peacefully at his work. Stricken down 
by disease while officiating in his church, he never 
spoke again. But the council of Constance, pursu- 
ing him after death, condemned his writings, and 
decreed that his bones should be taken out of the 
ground and thrown far off from Christian burial. 

" To Lutterworth they come," says Fuller, in his 
famous words, which have themselves been diffused 
abroad by historians, orators and poets, " take what 
was left out of the grave, bum them to ashes, and 
cast them into Swift — a neighboring brook, running 
hard by. Thus this brook lias conveyed his ashes into 
Avo-n, Av(m into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 
they into the main ocean; and thita the ashes of Wy- 
eliffe are the emblem of his dodrine, which now is dis- 
persed off the world over." 

The fruits of Wycliffe's teaching appeared at the 
beginning of the following century, when the in- 
heritors of his opinions, under the new name of 
Xiollards, again awoke the cry of reformation. 

A statute was passed against them, denouncing 
them for holding unlawful conventicles and schools, 
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writing books, wickedly instructing the people and 
stirring them to sedition. The prisons were filled, 
various puniehmeiits were inflicted, and for the 
first time the fires of Smithfield were lighted. 
This persecution continued until the Wars of the 
Roses, in the latter half of the centitry, when " the 
storm was their shelter." 

During the earlier part of Henry VIII.'s reign 
the papal religion was maintained with all the 
strength of royal authority. His majesty even 
wrote against Luther, and thus gained from Leo 
X., in 1521, the title of "Defender of the Faith." 
But when the pope refused to divorce him from Ca- 
tharine of Arragon he renounced his jurisdiction and 
transferred the supremacy over the church to himself. 
Henry consented to a partial reformation of relig- 
ion, and gave the word of God to the people, that 
he might thus prevent their return to Eome. He 
broke up the monasteries, not because of their cor- 
ruptions, but that he might seize on their revenues. 
"Although he had thrown off the authority of the 
Koman pontiff, he had no notion that the English 
church should be left without a pope. His objec- 
tion was not to the thing but to the person, and 
his main object evidently was that, in so far at least 
as the religion of his own subjects was concerned. 
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lie might mount the same seat of absol ate authority 
himself. The ancient head of the Koman church 
never put forward greater pretensions to infalli- 
bility than were, if not distinctly advanced in 
words, yet constantly acted on by the new head 
of the English church, in his narrower empire of 
spiritual despotism.'" He "seemed to think that 
his subjects owed an entire resignation of their 
reasons and consciences to him ; and as he was 
highly offended with those who still adhered to 
papal authority, so he could not bear the haste that 
some were making to a further reformation before 
or beyond his allowance."^ 

During the brief reign of Edward VI., when 
the English Reformers, because of the king's mi- 
nority and piety, were at liberty to follow their 
own judgment, the most important progress was 
made. Then it was that the "Calvinistic" articles 
of religion were prepared and published, 

TJie character of the next reign, of its pcrsecu- 
.tiona and results, is represented by the familiar 
phrase, "Bloody Mary." The epithet has been 
branded indelibly on the memory of the queen, yet 
it belongs also to her husband — the cruel persecu- 
' Piotorial History of EnglaniJ, vol. ii., p. 697. 
' Bishop Burnett. 
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tor of many lands^ — to her ministers and to the 
spirit of the age, 

But, with regard to this persecution, it has been 
well said that " Providence ordered that it should 
prepare the way for a popular and spiritual 
movement in the subsequent reign. ' It was not 
until the fires of Smithfield were lighted that 
great spiritual ideas took hold of the popular 
mind and the intense religious earnestness ap- 
peared which has so often characterized the English 
nation." ' 

At the accession of Elizabeth, Protestantism was 
re-established, "She had been bred up with a 
hatred of the papacy and a love for the Reforma- 
tion; but as her first impressions in her father's 
reign were in fiivor of such old rites as he had re- 
tained, so in her own nature she loved state and 
some magnificence in religion as well as in every- 
thing else. She thought that in her brother's 
reign they had stripped it too much of external 
ornaments and had made their doctrine too narrow 
in some points." ^ 

Entertaining these views, she interposed her 
authority to arrest the Keforniation at such a 
point between popery and Protestantism as in her 
' Lord's Mod. Hist., chap, v, ' Burnett. 
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Opinion was the proper "via media," and to estab- 
lish it there for ever. " There were men among 
the clergy who were opposed, among other things, 
to the claims of the bishops to be considered a 
superior order to presbj'ters, and to have the sole 
right of ordination and exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline; to the temporal dignities annexed to 
the episcopal office ; to the prohibition in the pub- 
lie service of prayers composed by the clergyman 
himself; to the appointment of ministers by pi'es- 
entatioris from the crown, the bishops and lay 
patrons, instead of by the election by the people.'" 
" The greater part of the clergy jKisitively objected 
to the use of the surplice, including all the leading 
men, who were for simplifying the church cere- 
monial, in that and other respects, according to the 
Genevan model. Archbishop Parker stood almost 
alone with the queen iu her determination to up- 
hold it unaltered,"^ 

This prelate and others, having been appointed 
commissioners by the queen, summoned the clergy 
of tbe several dioceses before them, and suspended 
all who refused to subscribe an agreement to sub- 
mit to the queen's injunctions in regard to Habits, 
rites and ceremonies. Great numbers of ministers, 
' PicL Hint, of Eng. ' Britiah Critic. 
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inelcding many of those most eminent for their 
zeal, piety and popularity as preachers, were thus 
ejected from the service of their cures and sent 
forth into the world destitute of support. When 
they published a vindication of their opinions, an 
order was issued that no person should print or 
publish, hind or sell, any book against the queen's 
injunction. 

Thus cast out of the church, the nonconformists 
assembled in private houses or elsewhere to wor- 
ship God according to their own consciences. This 
practice gave the queen and her commissioners 
abundant employment in putting down conventi- 
cles. Offenders were arrested and punished in 
great numbers. When Archbishop Grindall re- 
commended mild measures, the queen suspended 
him from his see and shut him up in his own 
bouse. The House of Commons having taken 
into consideration several measures for restraining 
the power of the church, she sent to tell them how 
highly she was oflended by their daring to en- 
croach on her supremacy and attempting what she 
had already forbidden. She also commanded the 
speaker to see that no bills touching reformation 
in matters ecclesiastical should be exhibited. These 
fiicts are specimens of that "strong Tudor arm by 
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which she kept in decent bounds" both the clergy 
and the representatives of the people. 

When James I. ascended the English throne he 
declared that he would allow no toleration, but 
would have one doctrine, one discipline, one relig- 
ion in substance and in ceremonies. He curtly ex- 
pressed bis views in the maxim, " No bishop, no 
king;" and aft-erward said, with still more point, 
"If you aim at a Scottish presbytery, it agreeth 
with monarchy as God with the devil." 

Such an opening indicated the character of his 
reign and foresliadowcd the struggle between lib- 
erty and despotism, "between royal prerogatives 
and popular freedom," which was prolonged with 
increasing intensity throughout the seventeenth 
century, and resulted in the execution of Charles 
I., the temporary establishment of the common- 
wealth and the permanent weakening of the 
throne. 

Sect 6. — The Martyrs in Spain. 

" Tlial ttere slain/or (Se wcrrd of Gnd and for the lestimimy vikich 

Uiey held," 

Christianity was introduced into Spain at least 

as early as the second century, and at the beginning 

of the fourth it had filled the land. 
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At the fall of tlie Western empire the Goths con- 
quered Spain, but as they were Christians they did 
not disturb its religion. 

In the eighth century the finest parts of the 
kingdom were conquered by the Saracens, and the 
Crescent expelled the Cross. But the Christians 
obtained toleration as a sect, and from the moun- 
tains of the North maintained during seven hun-: 
dred years a struggle for Christianity, their national 
indei>endence and representative government. 

With the success of the native princes in gradu- 
ally reconquering the country their prerogative 
and the claims of the hierarchy also advanced. 

In 1492 the crowns of Arragon and Castile were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The Moors were driven from Spain, the monarchy 
became strong, and papal supremacy, often pro- 
tested against, was made sure. 

The Inquisition was established by Ferdinand 
at the instigation of the priesthood and with the 
reluctant consent of Isabella. Designed at first 
chiefly to suppress heresy among the Jewish and 
Moorish converts, it became a government of ter- 
ror that dictated terms to the -king himself, tram- 
pled on imperial authority and crushed all freedom 
of thought in church and state. 
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The Reformation was introduced into Spaia 
chiefly among the followers of Charles V. in his 
migrations from Germany. It was enthusiastically 
embraced by many, and, if it had been left unre- 
strioted by royal authority, would have prevailed 
everywhere. 

But Charles, and afterward Philip, through the 
Inquisition, silenced the arguments of the Protest- 
ants by throwing into prison those suspected of 
heresy and by burning them alive. The auto-da-fe 
was made a magnificent spectacle, grander than a 
bull-fight, at which the king and his court were 
seated in state. 

According to Llorente, thirteen thousand per- 
ished thna up to the era of the Reformation, and 
a larger number in subsequent years, while hun- 
dreds of thousands pined in dungeons, had their 
property confiscated and suffered various tortures — 
tortures of soul as well as of body — and often worse 
than death at the stake. 

By this process Protestantism was at length 
suppressed and the country reduced to abject sub- 
mission to both royal and papal power. Yet in 
all parts of the peninsula germs of hostility to both 
remained. These were to bear fruit in subsequent 
times. 
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Sect. 7. — The Unawakened in Italy. 

"She Ana glonfied herself and lived deticioasly." 
In Italy, the assumed centre of Christianity, the 
Reformation made little progress. The power of 
the movement ia France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many could not indeed be without iofluence even 
in Rome. But its effects there were superficial 
and easily suppressed, because the very elements 
of virtue had been corrupted and the foundations 
of faith dissolved. The common people were sunk 
into the lowest ignorance and superstition; the 
higher classes were scoffing infidels. 

It was a characteristic of good society to dispute 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. No 
one was esteemed an accomplished man unless he 
entertained some heterodox opinions concerning re- 
ligion. At court they spoke of the institutions of 
the church, of passages of Scripture and mysteries 
of religion in tones of derision. At the very 
moment when the priests were offering the sacrifice 
of the mass they blurted out blasphemies in denial 
of it 

Id Italy the revival of learning, which was so 
striking a feature of the times, was a revival only 
of the ancient heathenism, philosophy and art. 
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There was no study of the Scriptures aecompany- 
ing it, no inquiry after religious truth, 

Eank« has pointed out this fact and placed it in 
strong contrast with the earnestness of tlie German 
scholars, *' The development of the age led to an 
opposition against the church on both eides of the 
Alps, Beyond them it was connected with litera- 
ture and science ; on tiiis side it arose out of spir- 
itual studies and a profouuder theology. There it 
was negative and incredulous ; here it was positive 
and believing. There it abrogated the very basis 
of the church; here it re-established it. There it 
was mocking, satirical and pliantly submissive to 
power; here it was full of earnestness and deep 
indignation, and rose up against the Komaa 
church, turning upon it the boldest attack it ever 
sustained." ' 

This state of things in Rome and Italy was the 
appropriate fruit of the papal system. On tlie 
other hand, because of this state of things around 
the popes, they could be notoriously wicked and 
worldly without exciting any outcry against the 
incongruity, 

For these reasons we may regard the three popes 

at the threshold of the sixteenth century as repre- 

' History of Ihe Popes, Book I., chap. ii. 
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eeiiting all ranks of society over which they were 
the head, and as furnishing an explanation of the 
fact that, with the Reformation all around them, 
Home and Italy were not reformed. 

Alexander VI., the first of the three, was a 
monster of wickedness. We cannot always dis- 
tinguish between what he did personally and what 
he allowed Cfesar Borgia to do. "On all remark- 
able occasions of death men thought immediateiy 
of poisoning by the pope." And his own death 
was actually by poison, which he had ordered to 
be administered to one of the cardinals, but the 
cardinal contrived to have it set before the pope 
himself. Such was the manner in which he de- 
parted to his final account. 

Julius II. waged bloody wars for the simple 
purpose of extending his worldly power, "He 
looked to the tumult of a general war with the 
highest hopes of gain, and desired to be lord and 
master of the game of the world. He led his 
troops in person, and in the hot war that ensued 
laid the foundation of a power such as no pope 
before him had possessed.'" 

Thus the way was prepared for the brilliant but 

transient day of Leo X., the child of fortune, as 

1 Bsnke. 
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he has been called, and the man of the world. He 
was crowned with a splendor rivaling tliat of the 
old emperors. Squandering with lavish hand the 
treasure amasse<l by his predecessor, he replenished 
it with Tetzel's gold and many similar devices. 
And when Luther's voice against indulgences re- 
sounded through Europe, Leo was as one clothed 
in purple and fiiring sumptuously every day. The 
magnificence of his table exceeded that of kings. 
"For him men of genius wrote their plays. For 
liim Raphael filled galleries and chapels with ideals 
of human beauty. The palace rang with music — the 
voice of hai^ers and musicians, of pipers and trum- 
peters — and he hummed the aire that were played. 
Jle passed the autumn in rural recreations, hawk- 
ing, hunting and fishing ; and in these was accom- 
panied by improvisator! and other men of quick, 
light talent, capable of enlivening every hour of 
the day. In winter he returned to the city tliat 
was made merry by busy tradesmen and splendid 
by proficients in every art. Never had the court 
been more animated, cheerful and intellectual. No 
cost was too great for spiritual or secular festivals, 
plays and theatrical entertainments, presents and 
favors. Nothing was spared." ' 
■Bauke. 
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One evening, at his villa, Leo received tidings 
that tlie city of Milan had been talten by his troops, 
combined with those of tlie emperor. Rejoicing 
and ttiumphantj he continued walking to and fro 
between the fire on the heartli and the open win- 
dow, watching the bonfires of the people outside. 
He then returned to Eome, and before the eelebra- 
tion of the victory was ended, without time to re- 
ceive "the last rites of the church," he passed away 
from earth, a victim either of malarious air or, as 
was suspected, of poisoned food. The popnlaee fol- 
lowed him to the grave with jeers. " You sneaked 
in like a fox," they said, "ruled hke a lion, and 
have gone off like a dog." 

Is it strange that, although the Reformation was 
al! around her, Italy was not reformed ? 

We have now traced the effect of the reasserted 
Scripture doctrine in arousing among the principal 
nations of Europe a det^irrained pursuit of religious 
liberty. We have also seen that this was met with 
an equally determined resistance by arbitrary Jwwer. 
But although the various national elements that 
entered into the conflict may be separately consid- 
ered, they were scarcely separate in action and in- 
fluence. The same truth was employed every- 
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where in attacking one Kj-stem of error, whieli was 
widely diffused among minds substantially alike. 
Hence there was a uniformity of result amidst 
variety, and a striving after essential agreement 
even when contradiction and strife ap[>eared. 
Bonds of brotlierhood were estahiislied among 
people of different countries. The strong sent 
assistance to the weak. Correspondence was in- 
stituted among minds of the highest order con- 
cerning the grandest themes. Strangers from dis- 
tant regions were transformed to friends by com- 
mon sufferings and joys. The exiles of France 
found refuge in Bohemia; those of the Nether- 
lands in England ; those of England and Scotland 
in Grcrmany and Switzerland. Geneva became a 
centre of influence on all Europe, wliere the intel- 
lect of Calvin wrought out the principles of liberty 
for ihe state as well as of religion for the church. 

There was unity also in the resistance made to 
the advancement of liberty. Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I., covering their enmity under the semblance 
of friendship, joined in alliance against the heretics. 
Pliilip II., Catharine de Medici and the pope met 
in council to plan a general massacre throughout 
Christendom, Catholic Spain arrayed all her 
strength to overwhelm Protestant England. 
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Most marvelous of all the agencies for restoring 
the pope's supremacy and giving unity to them all, 
was the Order of the Jesuits. "One starlit night 
— August 15,1534 — on the summit of Montmartre, 
near Paris, seven young men, of whom Ignatius 
Loyola was the master-spirit, bound themselves 
together by the usual monastic vows, and added a 
special pledge of obedience to tlie pope." This 
association gradually assumed the form of the 
Society of Jesus. When the plan of it was pre- 
sented to tlic pope, he exclaimed, " The finger of 
God is in it!" 

To us, on the contrary, in view of all its results, 
it seems a striking instance of that " energy of 
Satan " wliich has given success to the papacy from 
the b«^nning. 

" Before the death of Loyola his followers had 
secured tlie most important chairs in the univer' 
sities of Europe, and had become confessors to the 
most jKiwerful monarchs, teachers in the best schools 
and preachers in the principal pulpits. They had 
become an organization which could out watch 
Argus with his hundred eyes and outwork Briareus 
with his hundred arms. It' had forty thousand 
eyes open on every cabinet and private family in 
Europe, and forty thousand arms extended over 
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the necks of botli sovereigns and people. It liad 
become a mighty power in the world, inseparably 
connected with the education and the religion of 
the age, the prime mover of all political affairs, 
the grand prop of absolute monarchies, the last 
hope of the papal throne."' 

By these and other influences the people of 
Enrope were drawn slowly, on the one hand, 
into unity of feeling and purpose, while on the 
other, storms of war, excited by royal and papal 
tyranny and strife, shrouded them in darkness and 
drenched tliera in blood. 

In the mean time a new hemisphere had been 
discovered, and to it the working out of liberty for 
mankind was transferred. 

' Lord's Mod. Hist., chap. ii. 
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THE REPUBLICS OF THE NEW WORLD. 

"To the woman were given two wings of a great eagle, tliat 
she might fly away into the wilderness." 

rriHAT a new era in the development of divine 
Providence was at hand might have been in- 
ferred from the accumulation of events fitted to 
change the fece of the world. 

The fall of Constantinople, by which the East- 
ern empire was subjected to the despotism of the 
false prophet ; the revival of Hebrew and Greek 
literature, by which the restoration of God's word to 
Europe, and eventually to ail nations, was secured; 
the invention of printing, which would bring human 
and divine knowledge within the reach of all men ; 
the birth of Tyndale, Luther, Zwingli, Farel, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer and Knox, who were to be among 
the principal agents in rediffusing Christianity ; 
and THE Discovery of America, by which a 
broad land was opened for civil and religious lib- 
erty, — all were clustered together within tlie period 
of sixty years — between 1450 and 1510. 
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Sect 1. — North America Reserved as tlie Domain 
of Liberty. 

The providence of God was signally displayed 
in preserving North America comparatively free 
from inhabitants, while the principal regions of the 
other hemisphere were at a very early period filled 
with vast hordes of strong, barbarous, impetuous 
men. 

From the valley of the Nile, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Central Asia and Northern Europe 
have issued forth a succession of warriors, filling 
the Eastern world with devastation and death. 
But when America was peopled, as is supposed 
from Asia, the tide of emigration passed down the 
western coast, and accumulated chiefly in the 
southern portion of the continent. 

The "sons of the forest" who came east of the 
Mississippi were comparatively few in number — 
in Vii^inia, for example, about one to the square 
mile — and although brave and addicted to war, 
they rushed not on in impetuous masses, marched 
not in the locked array of the phalanx or the 
legion, but threaded their way in " Indian file," 
Their mode of warfare consequently had perils 
and horrors peculiar to itself, yet it was the only 
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mode which the colonists could hope to withstand. 
If they had been attacked by dense masses, they 
must have been overwheiraed. 

When Coiumbus landed on the Kew World it was 
at the Bahamas, not at the Chesapeake or the Dela- 
ware. The cry of the Spaniards being for gold, the 
natives pointed them to the south, not to the north. 
This ensured the establishment of their empire — 
which was to be characterized by blood, popery 
and despotism — over Mexico and South America, 
rather than over the northern portions of the con- 
tinent. Afterward their determined efforts to es- 
tablish themselves from the Carolinas U) the Mis- 
sissippi were defeated, and St. Augustine remained 
their northern limit on the Atlantic coast. 

Thus was North America reserved almost un- 
broken by European colonies until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the precise time at 
■which it had become possible on the one hand, 
and necessary on the other, that a decisive move- 
ment in behalf of civil and religious liberty should 
be made. 

The French colonies at the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
were not established until about 1661 — more than 
half a century after the foundations of Jamestown 
had been laid. 
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Under skillful leaders, aided by able Jesuit mis- 
si on aries, they extended their settlements over 
Canada, across the lakes and down the Mississippi 
tt) its mouth. Taking possession of the most im- 
portant points, they established a chain of forts be- 
tween themselves and the English along the whole 
frontier line. For a time it seemed inevitable 
that the conflicts between France and England 
and between Catholics and Protestants would be 
reproduced over a broader territory in America. 
But the danger, happily, was terminated within 
the first century of colonial history. Four French 
and Indian wars were waged, the first beginning in 
1690, and the last ending in 1759 with the capture 
of Quebec and the subjection of the French. 

" This victory," says Bancroft, " one of the most 
eventful in tJie annals of mankind, gave to the 
English tongue and the institutions of the Ger- 
manic race the unexplored and seemingly iuflnite 
west and north." 

Sect. 2. — General Canses which Promoted Republican 

Institutions. 

In the colonies where the English language and 

laws prevaiiefl, republican institutions were the 

natural result of the circumstance.? in which the 
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i«]oiiists were placed, combined with tlie principles 
which they professed. 

The providence of God led them to this land hi 
associalions formed on substantially equal terms 
and pledging mutual advantages. Common dan- 
gers and sufferings, common wants and pursuits 
exerted a powerful influence in uniting them to- 
gether, and ensured a strong infusion of repub- 
lican feeling in whatever form of government they 
might adopt. 

The broad ocqan between them and their former 
homes greatly diminished the royal control over 
them, and enabled them to act in many important 
matters according to their own choice. 

Some of the colonics had governors appointed by 
the king, but the majority were under charter or 
proprietary governments. As the crown did little 
to aid in their settlement, so it had little right of 
interference in their affairs. Many of the laws 
were oppressive, and arbitrary restrictions were 
imposed on manufactures and commerce. But 
some of these could be evaded and others could 
not be enforced. 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the colonists began to insist that they should 
not be taxed without their own assent, and that 
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Parliament had no authority over their internal 
affairs. 

In general, only those persons came to America 
who loved liberty well enough to brave the ocean 
and live in a wilderness in order to obtain it. 
They would therefore choose popular institutions. 
" If," said William Penn, " we could not assure 
people of an easy, free and safe government, both 
with respect to their spiritual and worldly prosper- 
ity — that is, an uninterrupted liberty of conscience, 
and an Inviolable possession of their civil rights 
and freedoms by a just and wise government — a 
mere wilderness would be no encouragement." 
"The colonies," says Bancroft, "were established 
and strengthened mainly by a succession of persons 
who fled from the distractions, civil strifes and re- 
ligions persecutions of the times. The spirit of 
political freedom was strongly developed among 
them, and republican ideas and feelings, trans- 
mitted from the period of the Commonwealth in 
England, were widely diffused." 

Nor must we fail to take notice of the fact that 
land was freely and largely distributed among the 
original settlers, and afterward could be easily 
acquired. This furnished a broad and secure 
foundation for republican institutions on which all 
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could buikl, the wisest according to their plans, 
and the most ignorant "better than they knew." 

Sect. 3. — Influence of the ScriptKres in Producing 



Such being the general causes which combiued 
to establish republicanism in Amerieaj we have 
now to show the influence which the Scriptures ex- 
erted in producing tlie causes themselves. 

(1.) The Love of Liberty. 

The love and pursuit of liberty which prompted 
and sustained the colonies were in a great measure 
owing to the ScripturK*. These, as we have seen, 
had been widely diffused and zealously taught 
through many countries of Europe, and haA 
aroused, enlarged and enlightened the public mind. 

They even who, in coming to America, sought 
mainly an increase of worldly prosperity, were 
strongly imbued with the love of liberty, and had 
derived it, partly at least, from the Bible, 

(2.) The Character and Emighation of the 
English Puritakh. 
The settlement of New England must be as- 
cribed entirely to the influence of religion and of 
the Scriptures. 
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A determination to secure for themselves and 
tiieir descendants a pure and free worship of God 
according to the directions of his revealed word 
was the motive which brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
to America. "Their enterprise began from God. 
A solemn fast was held. ' Let us seek from God,' 
they said, ' a right way for us, our little ones and 
our substance,' ' I chaise you before God,' said 
their minister, ' that you follow me no farther than 
you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of 
his holy word.' " ' With similar views other set- 
tlers followed, " in order to form, in the New 
World, Protestant institutions, to countervail the 
Jesuit establishments already existing there, and 
to embrace for tliemselves and their brethren tlie 
secure asylum which had been furnished by the 
hand of divine Providence itself,"^ 

This motive continued to be the prevailing one 
in the settlement of the other New England 
colonies, 

Hume ascribes to the Puritans three marked 

peculiarities: lu politics, they maintained the 

highest principles of civil liberty; in discipline, 

they opposed the ceremonies of the established 

' Bancroft. ' Ibid. 
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church; in doctrine,' they defended the system of 

the first Reformers. 

Such were the men who formed the chief por- 
tion of the settlers in New England, and such the eon- 
tn)llingimpulBesbywhicIithey were moved, "Tliey 
were formal and precise in their manners, singular io 
their forms of legislation and rigid in the observ- 
ance of their principles. Every topic of the day 
found a place in their extemporaneous prayers and 
in their long and frequent sermons. But if from 
these outeide peculiarities, which so easily excite 
the sneer of the superficial observer, we look to the 
genius of the sect itself, Puritanism was religion 
struggling for the people."^ 

(3.) Of the French Huguenots. 

The French Huguenots, like the Puritans, were 
brought to this country by their devotion to civil 
and religious liberty. 

Their first attempt to settle in America was 
made under the auspices of Admiral Coligny in 
1562, ten years before the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Having discovered one of the finest 
harbors on the Atlantic coast, they named it Port 
Eoyal, and the whole district, for which they held 
' Bancroft. 
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a charter from Charles IX., they called Carolina. 
But their colony did not succeed. 

Sixty years later a considerable number settled 
in and around the city of New York, and after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, many 
more found refuge in America, settling in various 
parts of the country. 

No claaa of emigrants, in proportion to their 
numbers, contributed more than the Huguenots to 
the prosperity, intellectual progress and refine- 
ment of the United States. They were, almost 
without exception, persons of superior social stand- 
ing and good education, yet they had also become 
accustomed to labor during the reverses which 
persecution and exile brought on them. In Vir- 
ginia tlieir flourishing farms were the wonder 
of the country. In South Carolina they estab- 
lished magnificent plantations on the banks of 
the Cooper, Wherever they settled they intro- 
duced important improvements in agriculture and 
manufactures, and in commerce they were among 
the most active and successful. 

They were noted also for severe morality, great 
charity and 'polished manners. Their relative su- 
periority may in some degree be measured by the 
fact that of seven presidents of Congress during 
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the Revolution three were of Huguenot descent — • 
Henry Laurens of South Carolina, John Jay of 
New York and Elias Boudinot of New Jersey — 
all of whom were eminent for ability, culture, in- 
tegrity and devotion to liberty. 

(4.) Of the Friends. 

The "Friends" — or "Quakers," as they are 
often called — constituted a third division of colo- 
nists who came to America, mainly in pursuit of 
religious liberty. 

Originating as a sect during the stormy days of 
the Commonwealth, they suffered much vexations 
and cruel persecution on account of their marked 
peculiarities and rigid adherence to their princi- 
ples. Many of them fled to the colonies. In New 
Jersey and Rhode Island they became strong, and 
under William Penn founded also the great cen- 
tral commonwealth which perpetuates his name. 

Sect. 4— Continued Influence of the Scriptures in the 
Colonies. 

All these, and others, of various religious 
opinions, who were impelled to America by the 
principles of the Bible, persevered after their 
arrival in adhering to it as their guide. 
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The authorized English version, made by an 
assemblage of eminent schtilars under the auspices 
of James I., had been published in 1611, only a 
few years before the embarkation of the Puritan 
colony. This coincidence was one of the links in 
the chain of Giod's providence over America. By it 
a version eminently fitted to be national and per- 
manent was provided, jnst at the time when a 
colony distinguished for attachment to the Scrip- 
tures was about to give character to the Western 
world. 

This Bible was diffused more and more widely. 
It has filled the land, and is to this day adopted, 
with only slight modification on the part of some, 
by all Protestant denominations, as a standard 
version, subject always to appeal to the original 
Scriptures. 

Prom the beginning it was read by the people 
free from restraint imposed by king or magistrate. 
It became the family Bible, was read, expounded 
and preached in the churches and taught in the 
schools. Thus it exerted incessantly a forming in- 
fluence on. the language, culture, character and 
opinions of the people. 

It was also received by the Puritans as the guide 
for civil government as well as the rule for private 
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life. This portion of their creed has often been de- 
rided and condemned, yet if it be restricted to 
the principles of government, as distinguished from 
particular details, time has proved it to be correct. 

Sect. 5. — ^Development of Republican Principles. 

While the germs of American institutions were 
planted at the beginning, the development of them 
must be sought for in all our history up to the 
present moment, and onwartl into distant times- 
Bearing this in mind, we may take notice of some 
marked resemblances between the principles em- 
bodied in them and those taught in the Scriptures. 

I. The independence op religion. 

The Scriptures, as we have shown in former 
chapters, maintain tliat religion is of right inde- 
pendent of the civil power. 

This doctrine was not at first generally under- 
stood even by those who fled to America in order 
to escape persecution. In Virginia the Church of 
England was established by law, and the suprem- 
acy of the king over it maintained. 

The Puritans came to New England to secure 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their own religious 
opinions, in which, at the time, they were unani- 
mous, but they were unwilling to admit any of 
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contrary views to live among them. Like Calvin 
at Geneva, they regarded the state as included in 
the church. This theory led to the banishment 
of many persons on account of their religious opin- 
ions, and even to the death of a few. The law, 
however, which ordained the last-mentioned pun- 
ishment, mnst be regarded as the dying struggle of 
the persecuting doctrines which had drawn their 
life from tlie Old World, but were not destined fo 
live in the New. It was carried by a majority of 
one vote, and after sentence under it had been 
pronounced the fourth time, public opinion rose 
against it, and it was enforced no more. 

When Maryland was settled, Lord Baltimore, a 
Boman Catholic, who had, however, been brought 
up a Protestant, granted toleration to all ChristianR. 
We honor this as being in advance of the age and 
nobly opposed to the spirit which ecclesiastical des- 
potism had diffused through Europe. Lord Bal- 
timore is fairly entitled to the honor of having 
been among the first who approached tfie true 
scriptural doctrine eoneerniug religious liberty. 
Yet i/te rigltt of the civil magistrate to interfere 
in religious matters he still asserted and main- 
tained. While he granted toleration to all Chris- 
tians, blasphemy against the Christian religion he 
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declared to be punishable with death, and minor 
degrees of disrespect with slighter penalties. 

In 1631, three years before the Maryland colony 
was planted, Roger Williams, a minister thirty 
years of age, who afterward joined the Baptists, 
arrived at Boston and advanced the memorable 
proposition that the civil magistrate has no 
RIGHT TO RESTRAIN OR DIRECT THE CONSCIENCES 
OF MEN, AND THAT ANYTHING SHORT OF TIN- 
LIMITED TOLERATION FOE ALL RELIGIOUS SYS- 
TEMS 18 CONTRARY TO THE TEACHING OF JeSUS 

Christ. 

This sentiment caused his banishment from Mas- 
sachusetts, and drove him without shelter into the 
forest. Having obtained land from the Indians, 
he named his settlement Providence. 

Surely the period well deserves to be kept in re- 
membrance as a remarliable one in the providence 
of God. 

"At a time when Germany was the battle-field 
for all Europe in the implacable wars of religion ; 
when Holland was bleeding with the anger of 
vengeful factions; when France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry ; when 
England was gasping under the despotism of intol- 
erance; more than forty years before William 
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Penn became an American proprietary, — Rc^er 
Williams asserted the great doctrine of intellect- 
ual liberty. He was the first person in modern 
Christendom to advance in its plenitude the doc- 
trine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of 
opinions before the law. He was willing to leave 
Truth alone in her own panoply of light, believing 
that if, in the ancient feud between her and Error, 
the employment of force could be entirely abro- 
gated, she would have much the best of the 
bargain." ' 

From that time his doctrine — one of the first 
principles announced by Christ and one of the last 
understood by his disciples — took deep root in 
America. Afterward, at the settlement of Penn- 
Bylvania, William Penn also guaranteed the rights 
of conscience. And at length, by an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, it was ordained " that 
CoTiCfress should make no law respeding the edablish- 
ment of religion or prohibiiivg the free exercise 
thereof." 

By a process so gradual did the independence of 
religion become a fundamental principle in Amer- 
ican institutions. 

' Bancroft, 
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II. The right of the people to govern 

THEMSELVES, 

According to the New Testamentj believers have 
the right to associate themselves as a church, hav- 
ing officers elected by themselves and being inde- 
pendent of all other churches except as they see 
proper to enter into alliance with them. 

In like manner, in America, citizens are aiso- 
eiated into communities, having their own oificer.s, 
and being independent of all others, except as they 
have voluntarily united with others, and have con- 
sequently taken on themselves obligations, express 
or implied. 

The first American republic was formed on 
board the Mayflower after the colonists had dis- 
covered that they were out of the limits of their 
patent, and therefore had not even its imaginary 
authority for taking possession of the land. Not 
even the shadow of the feudal fiction was to touch 
them on Plymouth Rock, " as if" the right to it 
" had been conferred by their sovereign lord, the 
king." 

They signed a written constitution of govern- 
ment, declared themselves a body politic, resolved 
to enact laws and elected a governor to serve for a 
year. " When they landed their institutions were 
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already perfected. Democratic liberty and inde- 
pendent Christian \Yorship at once existed in 
America." 

The first representative assembly was convened 
in Virginia in 1619. In Massachusetts, at first, 
the legislature comprised the whole body of the 
people, but in 1634, as the population increased, 
the representative system was adopted. So early 
did that system become "epidemic in America." 

After otlier colonies had been founded in New 
England, their common interests soon bound them 
together in a union which was the germ of Amer- 
ican confederation. 

When British oppression threatened all the colo- 
nies, Massachusetts proposed that a congress of 
deputies should meet. The proposition was favor- 
ably received, and deputies from nine colonies as- 
sembled at New York. "When the ministers of the 
crown persisted in their measures, Massachusetts 
again called on the other colonies requesting their 
united aid. When the Port Bill was passed they ral- 
lied in her defence. Virginia appointed a day of 
fefiting and prayer, and projKffled that a general con- 
gress should again assemble. To this Massachu- 
setts responded by appointing her delegates and 
naming the day. The other colonics also assented, 
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and the Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, 
thereby constituting a uiiiou of the colonies. 

In May, 1775, citizens of Mecklenburg County,, 
North Carolina, a community of Scotch and Irish 
descent and of Presbyterian doctrine and govern- 
ment, passed resolutions "dissolving the political 
bands which had connected them with the mother- 
country, absolving themselves from all allegiance 
to the British crown, declaring themselves a free 
and independent people, and pledging to each other, 
in support of their declaration, their mutual co- 
operation, their lives, their fortunes and their most 
eacred honor." 

These resolutions are fairly entitled to rank 
among the earliest pnbJic expressions in favor of 
independence, and evidently furnished some of the 
noblest clauses in the immortal Declaration written 
by Jefferson, adopted by Congress, and published 
on the Fourth of July, 1776. 

While the public mind was excited by the dis- 
cussions which resulted in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Thomas Paine addressed a tract, entitled 
" Common Sense," to the American people, strongly 
urging them to the adoption of such a measure. 
One of his prominent arguments was drawn from 
the ojtposition of the Scriptures to monarchical gov- 
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ernment, as evinced in the Jewish eommonwealth 
and in the protest which the Prophet Samuel entered 
by divine command against the popular determina- 
tion to have a king. From this we learn that, 
while the public sentiment of the American people 
had been to a great extent formed under the influ- 
ence of confidence in the Bible as the word of God, 
even tJie author of the "Age of Reason " obtained 
from the same source some of his l>e8t arguments 
in fevor of liberty. 

The union establislied by the appointment of the 
Congress was strengthened by the "Articles of 
Confederation," and, after the Revolntion was per- 
fected, by "the people of the United States, ordain- 
ing and establishing the Constitution." 

3. Ka-Ttonal. unity. 

It has often been asked, In what mind did the 
glorious idea originate of one nation, to be 
formed of the independent sovereignties which 
were scattered over the country ? 

There can no one answer be given to this ques- 
tion. As well might we ask, In what instant was 
the oak matured? The idea of American unity 
was coeval with the founding of the colonies. It 
grew with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength. 
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But the Scriptures contain as modela both the 
Jewish state and the Christian church. In the 
state we see a people who were divided into tribes. 
The tribes consisted of families and the families of 
individuals; yet by the possession of a common 
country their unity as a nation was secured with- 
out the division into tribes being destroyed, or the 
union of families disturbed, or the rights of indi- 
viduals forgotten. 

In the church, as we have shown in a previous 
chapter,^ a simitar unity existed — "one formed of 
many." This had its centre and source in the 
Founder of Christianity, and is developed through- 
out the New Testament. A single statement, in 
addition to what we have already adduced, will 
bring it again clearly before us: "God hath set 
the members every one of iheni in the body, as it 
hath pleased him. If they were all one memlxtr, 
■where were the body ? But now are they many 
members, yet one body. Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular."' 

Both the visible unity of the Jewish state and 
the spiritual unity of the Christian church were 
constantly presented to the readers of the Scrip- 
tures, and were cherished deeply in the hearts of 
' Part ir., chap, u., p. 103. ' I Cor. :(ii. 18-37. 
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tliose who laid the foundations of our institutions. 
Doubtless they exerted a combined and powerful 
influence on the growth of our national union, 
which has for its motto "E Pluribus Unum," 
and the states and citizens of which have been said 
to be 

" Distinct aa tlie billows and one as tlie aea." 

4. Citizenship granted to all. 

Again it is asked, Whence arose the extension 
of citizenship to emigrants from all countries? 

As the beginning of Ihe answer we must say. It 
was prompted by the circumstances under which' 
the colonies were planted; but these alone would 
not have secured it. Men from many nations came 
hither about the same time — English, Huguenots, 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, Scotch and Irish, But 
how did it happen that these all coalesced harmoni- 
ously under English laws, instead of contending 
with each other perpetually as the Swedes and 
Dutch did at first, as the English and Dutch did 
for a time, and the English and French until the 
latter were subdued ? 

Not from the Jews was the lesson learned. 
Among them strangers might attain admission 
into the commonwealth by embracing Judaism in 
all its i>eeu]iarities; they could also secure a less 
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degree of privilege by a partial conformity. But 
the main design of the Mosaic dispensation was 
to separate the Jews, for a time, from other nations, 
that eventually they might be a blessing to all. 
Therefore they were a peculiar people, dwelling 
alone. National prejudice, losing sight of the 
design of this separation, turned it into a proud 
exclnsiveness, which often refused the most trivial 
acts of kindness to the peoi)le of another race and 
faith. 

Nor from the Greeks was the wisdom derived. 
They looked on other nations as barbarians, and 
allowed at best but few privileges to those who 
came among them. 

The Romans, although tlieir poHcj a n 

respects more liberal, granted only a f 
grade of citizenship to people of oth 1 ud It 
was bestowed partially, capriciously 1 ffe ent 

degrees and, in general, at the price of o [uest 
or of gold. 

And with reference to the general practice of 
mankind, 

"Lsnds Intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one." 
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Whence, then, arose the American doctriae of 
citizenship for the people of all countries who 
come to make this land their home? 

We can show a similar doctrine in the New 
Testament, and think it cannot be traced to any other 
source. " By revelation," says the apostle of the 
nations, "God made known to me the mystery 
{which in other ages was not made known to the 
sons of men) that the nations should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body and partakers of his 
promise in Christ by the gospel," "Now, there- 
fore, YB ARE NO MORE STRANOEES AND FOREIGN- 
EHS, BUT FELLOW-CITIZENS WITH THE SAINTS AND 

OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF GoD." Here we have 
the source of unity in citizenship. 

5, The essential eights op mankind. 

The American doctrine concerning liberty asserts 
it to be the equal right of all men. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
and that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness." 

Truths evident now indeed, but are tliey self- 
evident? As well might we call the lofty moun- 
tain self-evident which, having been concealed 
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during a long niglit, stands ont dearly against the 
sky when the daylight shines around it. 

A doctrine involving these truths was proclaimed 
in ancient times — proclaimed too at Athens — yet 
not hy Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, but by him 
who on Mars' Hill preached Jesus and the resur- 
rection. " Gob who made the world, and all 

THINGS THEREIN, GIVETH TO AI^L LIFE, AND 
BREATH, AND ALL THINGS, AND HATH MADE OF 
ONE HLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN TO DWELL 
ON ALL THE FACE OF THE EARTH." 

This doctrine underlies the whole iabric of the 
Scriptures. It was announced at the creation. 
God said, "Let us make man in our image." It 
waa repeated after the Deluge: "In the image of 
God. made he man." It was celebrated by the 
song of the angels : " Glory to God, good-will to 
men." It was confirmed by the Saviour as he 
approached the cross : " I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me;" and again 
from Olivet when he ascended np on high : "Go 
into all the world and preach the glad tidings to 
every creature." 

Where else can such a doctrine be found, and 
how, except by revelation, providence and grace, 
has it been diffused through the public sentiment 
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of the American people? Christianity asserts and 
maintains the essential rights: of mankind. 
6. The stbfgglb between liberty and 

SLAVERY. 

Not without conflict has the in-ork been done — 
a conflict between bondage and liberty, between 
selfishness and the rights of all men, between death 
and life; a conflict from the first inevitable and in- 
capable of being adjusted except by the tritimph 
of one of the opposing principles and the destruc- 
tion of the other. 

The practice of enslaving the defenceless and the 
conquered, irrespective of the race to which they 
belonged and of the religion they professed, is 
older than history. 

By the advancement of Christianity and its at- 
tendant civilization it was slowly restricted and 
undermined. But when it seemed destined to pass 
away from ChriBtendom it suddenly acquired new 
force by the substitution of slaves from Africa, 
inferior, as was supposed, in race, benighted in re- 
ligion, and barbarous in their modes of life, and 
consequently, as their enslavers argued, sunk be- 
neath the jurisdiction of Christianity and the com- 
passion of manlcind. 

"In 1442 some Moors who had been captured 
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by the Portuguese gave as their ransom, not gold, 
but black Moors with curled hair," Then a new 
word came into use and negro slaves into Europe. 

This was the little cloud rising out of the sea 
that was to spread storm and tempest over both 
hemispheres. From that time the slave-trade 
began. But at first it did not flourish. Europe 
furnished no field fijr the extensive employment 
of black slaves. It is probable that the traffic 
would have been abandoned as unprofitable if the 
discovery of America — the same event which so en- 
larged the domain of liberty and religion — had not 
infused into it a vigorous life. 

So closely connected in human affairs are good 
and evil, blessing and cursing. When the para- 
dise is planted the tempter enters ; when the sons 
of God assemble Satan appears; when the seed of 
the kingdom is sown tares are scattered ; when the 
Saviour's hour of glory comes the prince of this 
world draws nigh. 

This remark applies to the whole continent of 
America. As soon aa it was discovered the work 
of enslaving its inhabitants began, Colnmbiis 
himself took hundreds home to Spain, and sold 
them there. His example was generally followed; 
and as the natives sank under the burdens thrown 
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on tliem, it was proposed to take instead of them 
tlie more robust negro race. 

"The very year in which the Emperor Charles 
V. sailed with a powerful armament to emanci- 
pate Christian slaves in Africa he gave an opea> 
legal sanction to the African slave- trade." 

This was the turning of the tide from the 
slavery of the Old World to that of the New. 
The trade received a powerful impulse; Spanish, 
Dutch, Portuguese and British vessels vied with 
each other in prosecuting it ; and at one time, it is 
said, the sovereigns of England and Spain were 
tiie largest si ave- merchants in the world. 

So it happened that in the English colonies 
of North America, as well as on more southern 
soil, the good and the evii entered each upon its 
eourrie at the beginning. 

The first colonial leoislatuhe of Vir- 
ginia WAS HELD IN 1619. 

The first negroes were brought into the 
James River in 162Q. 

The culture op cotton was commenced in 
1621. 

Thus simultaneously were planted the three 
germs of the great conflict, liberty, slavery and— 
cotton, to be exalted as king over both. 
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Ill the glance at this conflict which the IHiis- 
tration of our subjpct has required us to take, we 
have desired not to look at it from any sectional 
standpoint or with a biased mind. 

We see only our one great country, which God 
has placed in the midst of the seas, and has given 
to us. Into it liberty aud slavery enter together. 
They take joint possession not only of the same 
country, but also of the same human minds and 
hearts — it is scarcely too much to say of all minds 
and hearts — of their religious opinions, their so- 
cial relations, their business aifaire, their political 
plans. 

The question to be determined by the conflict be- 
tween them is, not only whetJier a portion of man- 
kind are to continue in bondage, but also whether 
the liberators of the world are to be enslaved. 
Therefore it is the conflict in its unity at which 
we look, stretching as it does through two hun- 
dred and fifty years, at its small beginning, its e.Y- 
pansioii, its irrepressibleness, its blood poured out, 
its treasures lavished, and now at last, by the bless- 
ing of God, its end. 

It has ended, and Liberty herself is free. 
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REPUBLICS RESULTING FROM THE PROGRESS 
OF CHRISTIANITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Sect. 1, — Republic in Heathen and Mohammedan Lands. 

" Many shali run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." 

{1.) Tub Rise and Progress of Christian 
Missions. 
TyHEN the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged and the Constitution 
adopted, the work of modern evangelical missiona 
had scarcely been commenced. The Moravians, with 
a noble zeal, the English, and perhaps others, had 
done something to establish Christianity in the 
European colonial settlements and to spread it 
among the aborigines around them. 

With these slight exceptions, "outside of Chris- 
tendom there was no recognized preparation, and 
hardly a visible opening, for the" extension either 
of the spiritual blessings which Christianity sup- 
plies, or of the civilization and liberty which follow 
in its train. 
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The Turkish empire had been so far weakened 
that it could no longer be aggressive against 
Christian nations, bnt within its own dominions 
it was unbroken and apparently strong; was as 
intolerant as ever in its spirit and as despotic in 
its sway. The scimitar and bowstring were still 
its chosen remedies for inquiry in religion and 
restiveness in the state. 

China was closely shut up against the religion, 
civilization, and even, except at a single port, 
against the commerce, of Christian lands. 

In India, Mohammedan rule had been brokeo, 
and the English East India Company, after san- 
guinary contests, were beginning to consolidate 
their power. But they were "as anti-Christian 
in their policy and oppressive in their rule as the 
Mogul emperor had been." 

Africa was shrouded in darkness, and knew 
Christian nations only as coming to enslave her 
wretched people, i-ather than to enlighten and set 
thera free. 

Of the islands of the sea, many were yet un- 
known to civilized nations, some had just been 
discovered, and all were enveloped in darkness and 
oppressed by despotic rule. 

The modes of traveling from land to laud wer^ 
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slow and the opportunities infrequent. Steam 
navigation was just beginning to be made a matter 
of experiment on the waters of the Delaware, the 
Hudson and the Clyde. Railways were restricted 
to short distances between coal pita and navigable 
streams. Locomotives existed -only in the minda 
of the inventors and in their drawings and models. 
The electric telegraph was so far advanced that a 
few signals had been transmitted from room to 
room. 

To many minds it may seem only a curious 
coincidence that, when the people of the United 
States were establishing their Constitution, a good 
degree of progress was simultaneously being made 
toward the accomplishment of these the great in- 
ventions of modern times. Of them steam naviga- 
tion was first in being practically introduced, and 
the telegraph was last. But in 1789 it would 
have been difficult to determine which of them 
■would be first completed, while of them all the 
germs had been secured ; and, in point of fact; 
Fulton's first voyage between New York and 
Albany, Stephenson's iirst jonrney between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and Morse's first message 
between Baltimore and Washington, were all real- 
ized within a period of thirty-seven years. 
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Whether the coincidence be called fortuitous or 
providential, the fact is plain that American repub- 
lican government, Christian missions, rapid travel- 
ing and telegraph communication began their course 
very nearly at the same time, and are aiding each 
other in enlightening, liberating and saving the 
world. 

In 1783, William Carey began to agitate the 
project of sending mis^ons to the heathen, in 1789, 
it had become the ruling passion of his soul, and 
in 1792, at his urgent solicitation, the Baptist 
Missionary Society was formed for the purpose 
of sending him forth. When he and his com- 
panions reached India they were not permitted 
to remain within the British provinces, but estab- 
lished themselves at Serampore, on Danish soil. 

In 1807, Morrison started for China, but was 
obliged to go by way of America, because the 
East India Company would not receive mission- 
aries on board their ships, and to set himself down 
before the gates of the empire, because he could not 
gain admission within. 

In 1812, the first American missionaries reached 
India, but were ordered by the government to re- 
turn in the vessel wliich had brought them. Then 
;nced, on their part, a series of remonstrances 
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and ai^nments against the policy of exclusion 
which gained the attention of Christians in Great 
Britain. When the subject came before the direc- 
tors of the India Company, and a resolution waa 
offered requiring the removal of the American 
missionaries from the British possessions, the 
venerable Charles Grant, who had been chair- 
man of the court, opposed it, and proved that 
the government in India had mistaken their duty 
and assumed unauthorized powers. His argument 
prevailed, and despatches were sent to Bombay, al- 
lowing the Americans to remain. This was the real 
opening of British India to Christian missions, and 
not of India only, but also of all the heathen world. 
For from that time the zeal of Christians became 
increasingly earnest and the interposition of Divine 
Providence increasingly plain; and to-day, after the 
lapse of only eighty years since Carey advocated the 
work almost alone, we see that Christianity haa 
been extended by missions and colonies, in a 
greater or less degree, over the principal heathen 
and barbarous portions of the globe. 

(2.) General Inplxjencb op Mission-Work. 
In all these enterprises, in whatever land car- 
ried forward, numerous schools have been main- 
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tained from the commence men t of the missions, 
beginning with those of lowest grade and advan- 
oi ng, as circumstances allowed, to academies, colleges 
and professional schools. 

The Scriptures Iiave been circulated in about two 
hundred languages and dialects. These include the 
principal languages spoken in the world. A large 
portion of the translations have been made by 
missionaries and their assistants, with great toil, 
fidelity and skill. Many of the languages had 
to be reduced to writing before the translation 
could be made. Much labor, expense and skill 
has also been devoted to printing the Scriptures. 
Of this part of the work the British and American 
Bible societies have done a large share. By the 
combined efforts of the missions and of the 
societies many million copies of the whole Bible, 
or of parte of it, have been circulated in heathen 
lands. 

Hundreds of printing presses have been employ- 
ed in printing other books, part of which contain 
practical instruction in religious truth, others 
being text-books for schools and for students in 
science and art. The number of printed pages 
of all kinds circulated among the missions of the 
American Board alone, exclusive of Bibles printed 
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in this country and Europe, exceeds fourteen hun- 
dred mi I lions. 

Thousands of preachers proclaim the truth on 
the Sabbath and during the week to little com- 
panies, to crowded congregations, and on iavorable 
occasions to large masses of people. Of these 
preachers a part are missionaries fi-om Christian 
lands, and the rest are native helpers and pastors 
converted and trained for the work. 

By such instni men tail ties, employed in the prin- 
cipal portions of the heathen world, marked efFecta 
on the social and civil condition of the people have 
been produced and are yet in progress. These 
effects are similar to those we have already con- 
sidered in connection with the first diflFusion of 
Christianity, and with its reformation in subse- 
quent times. 

A higher estimate is put on human life, the 
physical and social condition of the people is im- 
proved, their mental and moral characters are ele- 
vated, religion is gradually separated from the 
state, and by the wide diffusion of independent 
Christian churches republics are planted in the 
midst of despotic governments. 

The progress of these results might be exhibited 
by a particular examination of the whole heathen 
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world, but the work would be in substance a 
repetition of that which we have already per- 
formed. Between the apostolic age and the pres- 
ent the chief difference would be found in the 
deeper ignorance, degradation and bond^e into 
whicli the uuevangelized nations have sunk with 
the lapse of time. 

(3.) Particular Result8. 
Instead of continuii^ longer this general view, 
we will adduce the results thus far in three 
countries, which, under widely different circum- 
stances, may be accepted as illustrations of the 
whole field. 

I. The Constitutional Government op the 

Sandwich Islands. 

" Let Ihe midtilwde nf isles be ijlad thereof." 
In 1819 the first company of missionaries for 
the Sandwich Islands sailed from Boston. On 
their arrival they found that idolatry had been 
abolished by the king, and that "the isles were 
waiting for the law." 

The government was of the most despotic and 
arbitrary character. The people were the slaves 
of the chiefe, and both chiefs and people the slaves 
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of tbe king. Whatever property a superior chose 
to take the inferior must give up ; whatever task 
a superior imposed the inferior mast perform. All 
classes were degraded by superstition, ignorance 
and vice. The missionaries, in the prosecution of 
their work, reduced the language to writing, estab- 
lished schools, erected the printing press, translated 
the Scriptures, organized republican churches and 
taught the arts of civilized life. By these means 
the character and condition of the common people 
were elevated, while the arbitrary power of the 
rulers was softened and restrained. 

In 1840, twenty years after the missionary work 
began, a remarkable revolution was achieved. The 
account of it we take from Jarves' History of the 
Islands, rather than from direct missionary rec- 
ords. 

"The king gave his people a constitution. It 
was a relinquishment of despotic power by the few 
for the good of the many, not as the result of de- 
mands by victorious subjects, but a voluntary 
change from hereditary despotism and grinding 
tyranny to written laws and constitutional freedom. 

" Not a tittle of the fair scroll was dyed in blood, 
nor did a threat or a blow urge its execution. The 
principles of freedom and the knowledge of history 
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pursue<3 at tine high-school of the American mia- 
eion stimulated a spirit of inquiry. Every pupil 
from that school went forth an unfledged patriot, 
but in book -knowledge iar in advance of his rulers. 
The wants of the rising generation were not to be 
bounded by the habits of the old ; and, whether 
against their wills or no, the chiefe were convinced 
that a change was necessary. 

" This was a critical period. But the whole 
mental and moral influence of the American Prot^ 
estant mission, itself a most democratic body of a 
most democratic nation, combined with the advice 
and example of the most intelligent and influential 
foreigners, operated to effect a peaceful change. 
It is no injustice to the foreign traders to attribute 
this result mainly to missionary efforts. The 
whole undivided counsels and exertions of the 
mission have been applied to the spread of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. How far they have been 
successful let the result answer. To me it shines 
like the dawning of the Sun of Righteousness on a 
blinded race. Even as the oasis engenders life and 
resuscitates the weary traveler over arid wastes, so 
these islands redeemed to civilization — the first, if 
not the fairest fruits of modern philanthropy — fos- 
ter the toil-worn voyager." 
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After thirty additional years of faithful labor 
and of beneficent results, in June, 1870, a jubilee 
was held com mem orating the introduction of Chris- 
tianity fifty years before. This was an occasion 
long to be remembered among the islands of the 
sea, and worthy of profound regard throughout the 
world. 

Flags of all nations adorned the harbor, and 
happy citizens, in holiday attire, thronged the 
streets. The king and bis ministers, the legisla- 
ture, the missionaries and native pastors, the diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign nations, with a 
multitude of people old and young, filled and sur- 
rounded the immense church edifice of Honolulu. 
Of the various addresses delivered there we specify 
two as most appropriate to our purpose. One was 
by the minister of foreign affairs, recognizing in 
behalf of the government the obligations of the 
people to Christianity, and declaring that their in- 
dependent government and representative institu- 
tions must be ascribed mainly to the teaching of 
the mi^ionaries and to the civilization introduced 
by thera. The other was by the American minis- 
ter, fully endorsing the statement, after a knowledge 
of the islands and of the missionary work extend- 
ing through forty-five of the lifty years. 
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II. The Republic of Liberia. 

" In the region «/nd ehadow of death light ie sprung up," 

In 1817 the American Colonization Society was 
formed for the purpose of promoting the voluntary 
settlement of free colored people on the western 
coast of Africa. 

In 1820 the first company of emigrants was sent 
out. At the beginning the colony was directed by 
white men, but many of thesettlers, some trained 
at the North and others in the slaveholding States, 
were accustomed to the management of their own 
independent churches, and had acquired some idea 
of republican government. Consequently, they 
were soon prepared to assume the management of 
public affairs. 

In 1847, only a quarter of a century after the 
American flag had been planted on their territory, 
the Eepublic of Liberia was formed, having its own 
legislature, judges and executive. Its constitution 
is modeled after that of the United States, and by 
it the independence of religion is secured, 

A star of a tropical sky is the emblem on its 
flag ; and not only the emblem of its place among 
the nations, but also the harbinger of blessedness 
and light, of peace and truth, to all that vast but 
hitherto dark land. 
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In connection with the adjacent British colony 
of Sierra Leone, Liberia is even now a great bless- 
ing to Africa. Two thousand miles of the coast 
have been delivered from the horrors of the slave- 
trade, and have received in exchange the benefits 
of lawful commerce. The republic already includes 
within its jurisdiction two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand native Africans, and is extending its influ- 
ence into the interior of the country. 

In the half century which has elapsed since the 
founding of the colony many very great difficulties 
have been overcome, and slavery in the United 
States, the greatest and apparently most insur- 
mountable obstacle, has been signally removed. 
Therefore, in the years to come great and glorious 
results may be expected. Liberia, now a little 
republic, may be a thousand times enlarged, and 
grow strong among the nations of the earth. 

III. Religious and Civil Liberty in the 
Turkish Empire. 

" They eltoll bvMd the aid leaslea." 
The roar of battle at Navarino between the 
allied fleets of Europe and that of the Sultan 
ceased October 20, 1827, and as the smoke cleared 
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away, Greece was free and the Turkish power 
broken for ever. 

The American missionaries, who were already at 
work for the enlightenment of the empire at its 
outpo,sts and distant gates, now reconnoitered it 
from the ^gean to the Caspian, and in 1831 
established themselves in the capital. They trans- 
lated the Scriptures, conversed concerning the 
truths of the gospel with all who came to their 
hired house, preached to the few who ventured at- 
tendance, and spread abroad unnumbered printed 
pages from Greece to Persia. 

By these labors the minds of some, especially 
among the Armenian Christians, were aroused and 
their hearts affected. They saw the errors of their 
church and refused compliance. Persecution against 
them followed ; poverty, reproach and anathemas 
were inflicted ou them by tlieir ecclesiastical rulers. 
This drew forth remonstrance to the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and the hand of violence was restrained. 
Soon after, the Protestants were acknowledged by 
the government as a religious community owing 
no subjection to the Armenian church. In 1S46, 
a quarter of a century after "the Bible men" first 
stood on Turkish soil, a church was formed on the 
republican model of the New Testament, the first 
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of that description that Constantinople ever saw. 
In the city where the liberty of the Christian 
churches had been invaded by imperial patronage, 
and where Christianity had been overwhelmed by 
the Tnrks, there, through the vital energy of the 
Scriptures, a republican community raised its head 
in the midst of hierarchical tyranny and of despotic 
civil rule. 

From that time the work has advanced wonder- 
fully throughout the empire. "To-day the Prot- 
estantism of Turkey, profoundly interesting in a 
religious view, has become a political fact of great 
significance. It is recognized by alarmed and jeal- 
ous ecclesiastics, it is known in the deliberations of 
the Sublime Porte and is an element in the interna- 
tional diplomacy of Europe. Turkish Protestants 
have their charter of incorporation as a civil com- 
munity, their own internal government, their civil 
chief and representative at the imperial metropolis. 
They have become one of the many distinct nations 
that constitute the empire, religious and ecclesias- 
tical connection being the essence of nationality, 
and among them all they are distinguished by two 
characteristics equally American and Christian. 

"1. In that internal self-govemmmt which is 
their chartered privilege titey are purely republican. 
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Their local officers are chosen by popular election, 
each local commUTiity being a municipal democ- 
racy. Their civil chief and his official coimcil at 
Constantinople are chosen by the united suffrages 
of all the local communities throughout the empire. 
Thus they are an organized and chartered republic, 
with limited powers, under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, while in all that empire there is no other 
rudiment or germ of republicanism. 

" 2. They have clearly drawn, and persistently 
maintain, the distinction between church and state, 
while every other community is recognized and 
governed simply as a national church through its 
ecclesiastical officers, its metropolitan bishop being 
the organ of communication with the imperial 
government. 

" This Protestantism, or, as we might say, this 
Americanism, is the most vital and growing thing 
in Turkey, To its converts from the old Christian 
churches and from the papal sects it is now adding 
converts from Islamism." ' 

A little while ago it was death to a Turk to 
change his religion, but now his liberty to do so 
has been officially declared. Even the great Chris- 
tian principle of the separation of religion from 
' Leonard Bacon, D, D. 
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the state eeems about to be applied to the whole 
empire. Hitherto the Koran has been the de- 
clared fountain of authority in both civil and re- 
ligions affairs. But the Sultan, we are told, has 
given orders for a separate code of civil law to be 
prepared. When this is accomplished the Koran 
will be law only in religion, and for those only 
who profess the Mohammedan faith. 

Sect 2. — Republican Progress in Europe. 

" Wars and rumoj-a of wars, bid ihe end is noi yel." 
We return again to those conntries of Europe 
where, at the opening of the seventeenth century, 
amidst gathering storms of war, the struggle was 
advancing between truth and error, between liberty 
and arbitrary power. 

The bursting of the storm was terrible; the 
struggle shook Europe and the world. From the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada to the battles 
of the Nile and Trafalgar, the roar of the ocean 
was mingled with the shouts of the victors and the 
groans of the dying. From the English channel 
to the Pyramids, and from Gibraltar to Moscow, 
the land was covered with hostile camps and battle- 
fields and gi'aves. 

To the good and evil agencies that were then at 
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work the influence of America has been added aa 
an assertor of liberty and a dispenser of truth. 
That influence began when Columbus first saw 
the light gleam on her shore. It increased when 
the James River was entered by an English colony, 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Bock, 
and the foundations of Pennsylvania were laid. 
It was clothed with great power when British 
statesmen pleaded in her name for the spirit of 
liberty ; when her independence was achieved and 
her constitution adopted as the supreme law of the 
land. During seventy years, under that con- 
stitution, she became the dread of despots and 
the hope of the oppressed. 

When, in 1861, the "civil war" began, it was 
hailed with joy by kings, nobles and priests, as if 
the destruction of popular government was at 
hand. But in that tremendous conflict the 
strength of the Republic was proved and the in- 
fluence of America immeasurably increased. 

With this augmented power it is steadily at 
work on all classes of men, from the sovereign to 
the serf. It is exerted on government and re- 
ligion, on literature and science, and on the arts 
and happiness of social life. It draws away mil- 
lions &om monarchical governments to be citizens 
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of a republic, and these again throw back a reflex 
influence on their native lands. 

The influence of America is exerted by a vast 
and increasing commerce, by the interchange of 
millions of letters, transmitted in the swiftest ships 
and reaching the humblest homes. And now 
both space and time are conquered : the broad At- 
lantic no more divides. The sorrows and joys of 
private life, the course of trade, the decrees of cab- 
inets, the shock of battle, victory, defeat, — all are 
known instantly and everywhere. On both con- 
tinents the shout of the multitudes over the fall of 
despotism at the same moment rends the heavens. 

In the midst of such influences let ua strive to 
trace out the progress made toward the establish- 
ment of governments of the people over them- 
selves. 

(1.) Ih Great Britain. 

" Videnee shdl no more be heard in thy land." 
We begin with England, where, at the time her 
American colonies were planted, the contest for 
liberty had been the most successful. But after 
the death of Cromwell there was a reaction in 
favor of monarchy. The Stuarts, elated with their 
apparent triumph and not understanding the spirit 
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of the nation, attempted to renew their arbitrary 
rule. This produced a second revolution and the 
call of William and Mary to the throne. Since that 
time liberty and law have advanced together. 

Great progress has been made toward the separa- 
tion of the church from the state, in the toleration 
secured to dissenters, in the release of Catholics 
from disabilities formerly imposed, the voluntary 
relinquishment of state patronage by the Free 
Church of Scotland, and the legal disestablishment 
of the Irish church. 

The political power of the people has been ex- 
tended, partly in a gradual manner almost un- 
observed, and partly by storms of agitatioji that 
have swept over the land. 

The country is now, in fact, ruled by the Parlia- 
ment, and practically, in important matters, the 
Parliament means " The House of Commons." 

If the Peers oppose, they are^ in some manner, 
forced to give up. In every struggle the process 
becomes easier and the result surer. If in any 
great crisis, after the voice of the nation had been 
distinctly uttered by its representatives, the House 
of Lords should refuse to yield, it would probably 
be itself swept away. 

And as to " the Crown," " that/' it has beea 
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lately said, "is the Hoase of Commons." The 
sovereign, while in theory almost as strong as in 
earlier times, in practice has scarcely any unre- 
stricted power. He may declare war or peace, 
but the Parliament controls the purse and the 
sword. He appoints officers, but the Parliament 
pays them. Even his appointments are virtually 
made by the Honse of Commons; for they are 
made by the ministers who are selected from its 
own members, with its consent, are responsible to 
it and must be changed at its pleasure. The king 
is said to be capable of doing no wrong and his 
ministers are responsible for all his acts. But this, 
in fact, means that he does nothing, the ministers 
do all. 

If, at the present time, it were decidedly the 
choice of the nation to abolish the royal office, 
they might do it, we think, with less interruption 
of afl^irs than has sometimes occurred between 
the death of one monarch and the accession of 
another. 

(2.) In France. 

" 2Vu(ft itfaUea. in the ctreet,aiid equity caainol eater." 

The reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., including 

their minorities, extended from the English eom- 
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monwealth to the Americmi Revolution, a period of 
one hundred and thirty years. The first was dis- 
tinguished by splendid but exhaustive wars, re- 
ligious persecution, lavish expenditure and the 
rigid exercise of despotic power. 

Louis XV., by his personal vices, extravagance 
and tyranny, superadded to the evil consequences 
of the preceding reign, prepared the way for tlie 
overthrow of the monarchy. 

It was therefore inevitable tliat, on the acces- 
sion of Louis XVL, in 1774, a passionate demand 
for reform should arise. 

The Revolution was hastened by the aid given 
to the American colonies, by the sympathy felt for 
their liberty, the influence of their example and 
the enthusiasm caused by their triumph. 

The Constituent Assembly labored to secure civil 
and religious liberty, equality of rights and popular 
sovereignty. It overthrew feudal and hierarchical 
privileges, and tried to establish a constitutional 
monarchy. The Legislative Assembly, following 
soon after, abrogated the new form of government 
and prepared the way for a republic. This the 
National Convention in its turn proclaimed. 

Then commenced the violence and horrors of the 
Revolution. But for these things — for the croel raur- 
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der of the king and his family, of the nobles and 
multitudes of every rank, for the raging of anarcliy, 
the reign of terror and triumph of military despotiam 
— let no one blame America or republican govern- 
ment. They are all explained by the eruaade against 
the Albigenses, by the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Day and the flight of the Huguenots, which had 
cut off righteousness and truth from the land and 
left it a prey to superstition and atheism, to 
maddening tyranny and brutalizing vice. 

After the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, the old 
dynasty was imposed on the people by the allied 
powers; but, in 1830, Charles X. was dethroned and 
Ixiuis Philippe elected "Citizen King." In 1848 
a new revolution obliged him to fly hastily out of 
the country, and the republic was again proclaimed. 

Louis Napoleon, nephew of the emperor, and by 
his will heir to the imperial erown, hastened to 
France, and by the popularity of his name was 
elected president. After a solemn oath to uphold 
the republic he began the work of overturning it. 
The means by which he became emperor are well 
known, and need not be recounted here. 

For eighteen years he maintained his power, but 
not without frequent and threatening opposition. 

In 1870, feeling that his authority was slipping 
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away, he professed to renounce his absolute govern- 
mentj appointed a council of ministers and prom- 
ised larger powers to the legislative assembly. 
By an appeal to the suffrages of the people he 
obtained their sanction to hia new policy. In 
this way he secured the semblance of a fresh elec- 
tion, and seemed to expect by means of it to retain 
the imperial crown and transmit it to his son. 

(3.) In Spain. 

" Sht hath no ttrong rod to he a Kf-ptn to i-vie." 
The patriotic war of the Spanish people against 
Napoleon rekindled their desire for a liberal gov- 
ernment. The Cortes completed a new constitu- 
tion in 1812, the regency took an oath to support 
it and tiie king waa invited to resume his reign 
under it. But, having returned, he declared it 
null and void, promising, however, to introduce 
another. Instead of keeping his word, he pursued 
a despotic course and revived the Inqnisition. 

In 1820 a military insurrection compelled him 
to restore the constitution. The press was declared 
free, the Inquisition was again abolished and the 
new order of affairs acknowledged throughout 
Spain. France and other neighboring govern- 
ments then interfered, with one hundred thousand 
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men, to restore absolute power. Thus sustained, 
the king revoked the decrees that had been passed 
under the constitution. Various ait«mpts were 
afterward made by the people to obtain a. larger 
measure of liberty, but they were suppressed by 
military force, 

Ih 1868, Qneen Isabella was forced to flee out 
of the country, and a provisional government was 
declared. By it universal suffrage was ordained 
and the election of the national Cortes directed. A 
constitution of a liberal character was adopted, in 
which religions liberty is secured and the royal 
office, with limited powers, retained, AH effoi'ts, 
however, to find within the nation a candidate for 
the crown popular enough to be elected and willing 
to accept it were unsuccessful, and for two years, 
with a part of her people openly in fevor of a re- 
public, Spain continued to be "a state without a 
king." 

(4,) In Italy. 

" Who oppoaetk and exaltelh kimsdf above all that is called Ood, or 
is viorskipfd" 

At the readjustment of Europe in 1815 the 
monarchical institutions of Italy also were restored. 
The advocates of constitutional government were 
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disappointed, but oot subdued. Secret conspiracies 
■were multiplied and many open insurrections made. 
In 1846, Pius IX., on his accession to the papacy, 
commenced a reform in the administration of the 
government, and gave or promised partial liberty 
of the press and popular representation. 

In 1848 the revolution spread through Italy. 
Rome was captured and the pope obliged to flee. 
The populace, debased by the falsehoods and 
tyranny of which they had been the victims for 
many centuries, hurled after him their maledic- 
tion, "Fly, thou Jove without thunderbolts! 
king without crown ! apostle without faith 1" A 
republic was then proclaimed and the pope de- 
clared to be dethroned from his temporal do- 
minions. 

But determined efforts were made by Austria to 
suppress these popular movements, and, in connec- 
tion with France and Spain, to reinstate the 
pope. Rome was resubjeeted to his sway, and 
was garrisoned for his protection with French 
troops. 

In 1859, Victor Emanuel was chosen king of 
Italy, including the whole country except Venetia 
and the part of the states of the church which the 
pope still J 
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A conatJtutioiial government has been estab- 
lished and religious toleration secured. The gov- 
ernment desires to effect a complete separation of 
the church from the state. It points to the mag- 
nificent spectacle afforded by the United States, 
and says: "Liberty has produced this; liberty 
professed and respected by all, in principle and in 
fact, and in its full application to civil, political 
and social life. Let us ' render to Ciesar the things 
that are Casar's, and to God the things that are 
God's,' and peace between church and state will be 
disturbed no more." 

The popular demand was at once for Rome as 
the natural capital of Italy, but this the presence 
of French troops kept from them. 

Protected by their guns, the pope assembled at 
Ilome,on the 8th of December, 1869, the Catholic 
prelates of the world to anathematize all this ad- 
vancement of mankind, and, while his temporal 
power was trembling beneath his feet, to proclaim 
him, as the vicegerent of God, absolute master 
over all temporal and spiritual things. 

(5.) In Germany. 

" Mala <nir yohe Ut/hter, and we tciU eerve thee." 
After the peace of 1815 the suppression of lib- 
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eral ideas and movements seemed to be tlie princi- 
pal object of tbe Austrian government. 

It was foremost in striving to establish arbitrary 
monarcliical rule without any participation by the 
people. 

But its efforts produced reaction and gathered 
the malerials of a popular revolution, which aspark 
from France, in 1848, kindled into a flame. The 
monarchy was brought to the verge of ruin. Met- 
ternich was compelled to flee and the emperor to 
abdicate in favor of his son. 

The new emperor, surrounded with peril, wisely 
determined to save his crown by increasing the lib- 
erties of hia subjects. He entered earnestly on the 
work, and continued it from year to year, as experi- 
ence enlai^ed his conceptions of what he had to do. 

At length, in 1865, he pledged to the empire a 
constitutional government, whose strength should 
consist in the free participation of its privileges by 
all the people embraced within it. 

This constitution, adopted by the Parliament 
and approved by the emperor, is now the funda- 
mental law. It is one of the most liberal of Con- 
tinental Europe, recognizing the e<;(uality of all 
citizens before the law and ensuring freedom of 
conscience and of religion to eveiy man. 
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The progress of constitutional government in 
Prussia, during much of tlie time under review, so 

far resembled that in Austria tliat it need not here 
be separately considered, 

(6.) In Russia. 

" Barharian, Seylhl<in, bond " and "free." 

The history of Russia, confused and turbulent 
as it has been, exhibits a strenuous conflict between 
iron-handed despotism and irrepressible freedom. 

In 1689, just when William of Orange became 
king of England, Peter the Great began his reign. 
Himself a young barbarian of giant strength, great 
abilities, fierce passions and towering ambition, 
he fairly represented the empire over which he 
ruled. 

He served among the common soldiers in order 
to master the military art, worked in the ship- 
yards of Holland that he might learn how to build 
a fleet, and went from land to land in search of 
improvement for himself and his subjects. 

By him the germs of Western civilization were 
planted in his vast dominions. These flourished 
vigorously during his own and subsequent times. 

In 1813 the Russian Bible Society was formed 
with the sanction of Alexander I. During its 
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contiimauce the circulation of the Scriptures was 
prosecutetl with great zeal. In 1826 the Society 
was suppressed by the Emperor Nicholas, but after 
his death Alexander II. gave permission to resume 
the work. The Scriptures are translated into the 
common language of the people, and are widely 
diffused through the land. 

Thus far during Alexander II.'s reign the civil- 
ization of the empire has been signally advanced. 
Thirty-eight millions of serfs have been emanci- 
patfid by the emperor's decree. Municipal con- 
stitutions were given them in connection with their 
freedom, assistance was furnished them in pur- 
chasing the laud on which they had been reared 
and education among them was vigorously begun. 

This great work of emancipation kindled a de- 
sire throughout Russia for an increase of privileges 
that would transform the government into a con- 
Btitutional monarchy. The press expected and 
began to assume liberty of utterance ; the con- 
stituent assemblies demanded local self-government 
and the calling of a general assembly to prepare a 
constitution. 

In partial compliance with these demands, free 
municipal governments have been given to the 
large towns and cities, provincial diets have been 
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estahlislied and important reforms introduced into 
the judicial system. 

These and similar measures, if laithfully carried 
out, -will mark a new epoch in the history of Eus- 
eia. They will give her a liigh ranli among civil- 
ized nations and inevitably lead to still lai^r 
8 of popular liberty. 



(7.) Gbnebai, Progress. 

"Traeii Ih^se things begin to come to pan, UJl «p yov.r heads." 
We have examined separately the progress made 
toward popular government in different countries of 
Europe, tiiat we might better understand the work. 
But it is not an isolated work. The different 
countries act and react on each other. By the 
operations of peace and of war; by the power of a 
common religion; by trade, commerce and inter- 
national exhibitions; by lines of .railway extending 
over the continent and thronged with travelers 
from many lands; by telegrams, ever flashing to 
and fro and sporting with natural barriers and 
national bounds, — the people of Europe are being 
united together. 

The, waves of Revolution in 1789, 1815, 1830 and 
1848 swept over the continent and modified every 
land. At the present hour *' very little of absolute 
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monarchy remains, and an irresistible current drives 
the people on toward securing greater liberties, and 
threatens more and more the very existence of 
Jdngly rule." 

Effects of the Feakco-Pbussian War on 
France. 
Such was the state of affkirs when, in 1870, war 
was suddenly declared by Louis Napoleon against 
Prussia on the slightest of pretexts, and even after 
that pretext had ceased to exist. His real motive, 
apparently, was by military glory to strengthen his 
own position and secure the succession for his son, 
a boy of fourteen. 

Seldom iiave human praspects been more swiftly 
overcast. In tlie first important battle the French 
army was routed; and, after four weeks of un- 
remitted disaster, stripped of all command, the 
emperor surrendered in person to the Icing. At 
Paris, when they knew it, he was instantly de- 
throned. The insignia of his power were thrown 
down. The empress regent fled. The empire dis- 
appeared, a provisional government was appointed 
and a republic proclaimed. But, in the presence 
of the victorious enemy, no opportunity was afforded 
for aa appeal to the people. 
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The new government was unwilling to ask for 
peaee or to accept it on humiliating terms. The 
advance of the Prussians was therefore continued 
and the siege of Paris commenced. Great exer- 
tions were made throughout France to repel the 
invaders, vast armies were organized and sent 
fortli, hut they also were soon broken and dis- 
persed. The citizens of Paris were equally heroic 
in defending their city, and all their efforts were 
equally in vain. After enduring a siege of more 
than a hundred and thirty days, in which they 
were subjected to all the horrors of bombardment 
and of &mine, they surrendered. 

An armistice was then granted in order that the 
National Assembly might be chosen and the ques- 
tion of peace decided. The elections have just 
been held. Ail political parties have put forth 
their strength. But the returns are not in, the 
results are not declared. Partisans of the Ee- 
public, adherents to the dynasty of the " Citizen 
King," imperialists, are all mingled together in 
great confusion. The heirs of Louis Philippe 
come back from their banishment to assert their 
claims, and Napoleon from his palace prison 
sends his adroit proclamation as the representative 
of himself. 
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In such darkness we may question the telegraph 
and consult the barometer, but cannot " forecast 
the storm." 

Yet with all our sympathy tor the people of 
Franee, and all our desire to see a true republic 
permanently established among them, we must 
acknowledge that they are poorly prepared to 
govern themselves. 

The best men of the nation having been slain or 
banished centuries ago, their places were never ade- 
quately iilled. The word of God has been in a 
great degree restricted and even proscribed. The 
masses of tlie people have been kept in ignorance 
and error under priestly control. The religious 
observance of the Sabbath has been almost blotted 
out. Immorality and vice have been driven from 
public view in some quarters, and in others have 
been adorned with splendor and wealth, hut every- 
where they have corrupted the nation. The impe- 
rial government, for eighteen yeara the centre of 
power and patronage, was itself founded on perjury 
and fraud. Therefore, while it did much to suf- 
fuse elegance, gayety and mirth over outward 
things, it could not fail to poison the hidden 
fountains of national life. 

We are now concerned with these facts only so 
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fer as they explain the difficulty of establishing 
popular government in France. If all efforts to 
establish it feil, the failure will signally illustrate, 
from the negative side, the connection between re- 
ligion and liberty. As the diffusion of the word 
of God and faith in the pure gospel of Christ tends 
to soften despotism, to popularize government and 
establish a republic, so the banishment of the 
StTiptures and the corruption of the gospel dis- 
qualify a people for liberty and subject them to 
despotism as their inevitable doom. 

On the other hand, hope for France may spring 
from its calamities and sorrow. By being stripped 
of the fascination of military glory, by being 
brought low among the nations, by suffering be- 
reavement in myriads of femilies, by enduring 
poverty in their homes, the French people may 
yet find true liberty for this life as well as hope 
for the life to come. "AYe have educated the 
nation for time only" (exclaimed the veteran 
statesman, Thiers), " and not for eternity ; there- 
fore it is not qualified even for the work of time." 
If, in the depth of their humiliation, the training 
of the French people for eternity be in truth com- 
menced, if the Scriptures be widely diffused and 
freedom of feith and practice in religious things be 
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obtained, France may yet be the home of liberty 
rational and sure. 

Amidst the gloom which from our position 
seems almost unbroken there are some who, 
standing on a mountain height, think they dis- 
cern this-rifting of the clouds. The coscobdat 
WITH THE POPE, they tell us, will be abeo- 
GATBD, AND EELIGION WILL BE SET FREE. 

But if this hope be disappointed, if, with .the 
Scriptures restricted or banished, the priests retain 
their old dominion over the conscience, whether the 
government be in name a republic, a monarchy or 
an empire, the people will still be enslaved. 

On Geemany. 

On the liberties of Germany, what will be the 
effect of this short but marvelous war ? 

At first view and for the present it may seem to 
strengthen the royal prerogative. William left 
Berlin as king of Prussia : he is now the emperor 
of Germany, having been crowned in the halls of 
Versailles. But the victories have been gained by 
the bravery, intelligence and patriotism of the whole 
nation of soldiers, rather than by the martial genius 
of ihe king and princes. Therefore, while the 
grandeur of the royal family may be increased and 
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their authority extended over a larger territory^ we 
may still hope that the unity of the German people, 
and the strengthening of their constitutional liberty, 
'vill be important and permanent effects of the war. 

Os Spain. 

During these eventful months, Spain, almost 
forgotten, has chosen an Italian prince to be her 
king. He has accepted the crown, has entered 
the strange land and commenced his reign. 

Without attempting to divine his fortunes, we 
may rest with satisiaction in the belief that at least 
one great source of national progress and of popu- 
lar rights has been secured. Kbligiotts libbkty 
IS ESTABLISHED BY LAW, Every man has guar- 
anteed to him the privilege of reading and obeying 
the word of God. If this privilege be sacredly 
maintained and wisely improved, the civil rights 
of the people will follow surely in its train. 

On Italy. 

In Italy the temporal power has passed 
away. 

Declared the very day — July 18, 1870 — on 
■which the infeUibility of the pope was pro- 
claimed, one of the first results of the war with 
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Prussia was the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Rome. This at once secured the unity of 
Italy, with its ancient capital restored. The people 
with one voice required it. Victor Emanuel sent 
word to the pope that if he should oppose them 
they would drive him from the throne and pro- 
claim a republic. His troops were therefore or- 
dered to march. They demanded permission to 
enter the city and were refused. On the 20th of 
September the attack began, and after a brief con- 
test Rome was free. " The exiles were the first to 
enter. Leaping the ditches and forcing themselves 
through the breaehea of the walls, they ran to the 
Capitol to plant there the Italian flag. Their friends 
gathered around them, shaking them by the hand, 
embracing them, kissing thera again and again. 
The Romans forgot their stateliness. They laughed, 
they wept, they clapped their hands, they danced 
around the soldiers, they shouted for liberty, for 
Rome, for Italy. The nest day, when the general 
and his officers entered, the tricolor waved every- 
where, the houses were crowded to the very top, all 
vocal with shouts of welcome to the liberators of 
Rome." 

" Surely," says one who witnessed these eventa, 
" we are the heirs of all the ages. The breath of 
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those who watched the pomp of the conqueror of 
Jerusalem streaming beneath his triumphal arch, 
and of those who saw the honors paid to Pepin 
when he bestowed the kingdom which has fallen 
to-day, came not so fast and thick as ours."* 

With the entrance of French soldiers under 
Pepin and Charlemagne the temporal power of the 
popes began, and by the departure of French sol- 
diers it was brought to an end. Yet not by their 
departure only. As it has been said that the 
noblest right of the popes at the beginning of their 
reign was the choice of a free people, so now their 
power was not wrested from them by the sword 
alone, but was ended by the almost unanimous 
vote of the Romans themselves. For, having 
gained possession of the city, the king commanded 
his troops to withdraw, leaving the people to 
choose whether they would remain under the civil 
government of the pope or would become part of 
the kingdom of Italy. The vote was taken with 
entire fairness, as ia affirmed by eye-witnesses, 
and amidst scenes of hilarity and joy exceeding the 
best days of the carnival. The result has been 
proclaimed throughout the world : Fifty foe the 
CONTINUANCE OF THE POPE's TEMPORAL RULE, 
' " Lippincott's Magazine," February, 187L 
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and FIFTY THOUSAND FOR THE KINGDOM OF 

Italy, with its capital in Rome. 

In re-unit€d Italy the constitution guarantees 
the rights of conscience to every man. Romanism 
and Protestantism are placed side by side without 
danger of interference or collision. In other words, 
Europe and the world have one more example of 
that which we esteem so precious iu human gov- 
ernment — "a free Chui'ch in a free State." 

*' In this great achievement we discern not only 
a solace for the sorrows of the past and the fruition 
of many nobler hopes, but the pledge also of the 
grandest development in the future. With the 
rights and liberties of all men secured by the guar- 
anties of a constitutional government; with the 
state separated from the church, as the essential 
guard of all political and religious progress; with 
the sovereign power to control its own destinies, 
resting within its own borders and among its own 
citizens, — we are assured that the people of the pe- 
ninsula will receive a new Impulse in all the ele- 
ments of national life." ^ 

But while we rejoice in the fiill of the 'pope's 
temporal power, let us remember that his spiritual 

' Address lo the people of Italv, adopted in New York, Jan. 
12, 1870. 
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dominion retains its sway over many millions of 
men, and asserts its claim to absolute and infalli- 
ble control over all the human race. 

With the papacy as a religious system we are 
concerned directly, in this book, only because from 
the b^inning to the present hour false and idola- 
trous religion, while it shuts the door of hope 
against men for the life to come, imposes bondage 
on them also in this life. Having corrupted Chris- 
tianity into a mystery of iniquity, the papacy 
claims to be the sole and infallible posisessor and 
dispenser of Christian truth, and as such the abso- 
lute master, in the name of God, over all the 
world. "The Catholic Church is the medium and 
channel through which tlie will of God *s expressed. 
The chain op commdnication, composed of 
the triple strand op revelation, inspira- 
tion and faith, stretches underneath the 
billows of eternity to the shore op time, 

FROM THE THRONE OP GoD TO THE CHAIR OF ST. 

Peter ; and the mind op the sovereign pon- 
tiff IS AS CERTAIN TO REFLECT THE MIND AND 

WILL OP God as the mirror at one end of the 

SUBMARINE CABLE TO INDICATE THE ELECTRIC 
SIGNAL MADE AT THE OTHER." ^ 

' Catholic World, Julv, 1870. 
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Such is the claim advanced in our day and in 
free America. As the religion of the Bible and 
that of the papacy confront each other, the one in 
the name of Christ, the other as Anti-Christ, so 
two opposing definitions of religious liberty, going 
forth from them, stand face to face before the 
world. According to the one, religious liberty is 
THE LIBERTY TO WHICH EVERY MAN IS ENTITLED 
OP DECIDING AND ACTING FOR HIMSELF IN ALL 
MATTEES PERTAINING TO RELIGION AND TO GOD. 

According to the otlier, "religious liberty 

MUST CONSIST IN THE UNRESTRAINED FREEDOM 
AND INDEPENDENCE OP THE CHURCH TO TEACH 
AND GOTBRN ALL MEN AND NATIONS, PRINCES 
AND PEOPLE, RULERS AND RULED, IN ALL 
THINGS ; AND THEREFORE IN THE RECOGNITION 
AND MAINTENANCE FOB THE CHURCH OF THAT 
VERY SUPREME AUTHORITY WHICH THE POPES 
HAVE ALWAYS CLAIMED." ' 

Around these definitions, moral and intellectual, 
not to say material, forces are assembling in oppos- 
ing hosts, and the final conflict between them, 
involving alike the sovereignty of God and the 
liberty of man, is drawing nigh. Of that conflict 
we know not the process, the measure or the time, 
' Catholic World, April, 1870. 
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but the result we do know. The destruction of 
the pope's spiritual dominion is as certain in the 
future as the fall of his temporal rule is now actual 
in the past. 

For of it, Babylon, the great idolatrous and 
despotic power of the Old Testament, is the New 
Testament emblem in whose iall its ruin is 
" signified " by revelation from God. " After 
these things I saw another angel come down 
from heaven having great power, and the earth 
was lightened with his glory. And he cried 
mightily with a strong voice, saying: 'Babylon 

THE GHEAT IS FALLEN, 18 FALLEN, AND IS BE- 
COME THE HABITATION OF DEVILS, AND THE 
HOLD OP EVEEY FOUL SPIRIT AND A CAGE OP 
EVERY UNCLEAN AND HATEFUL BIED.'" "And 

a mighty angel took up a stone like a great mill- 
stone and cast it into the sea, saying: 'Thus with 

VIOLENCE SHALL THAT GREAT CITY BaBYLON BE 
THROWN DOWN AND SHALL BE FOUND NO MOSE 
AT ALL."" 

The course of human history over which we 

have now passed shows clearly that the revealed 

truth of God, the centre and life of which is the 

■ Eev, xvii.-iix. 
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gospel of Christ, while it offers to mankind 
salvation for the life to come, achieves for them 
also liberty in this life. 

We have given our attention to the latter and 
secondary result alone, because it is in itself of 
very great interest and well deserves a more de- 
liberate examination tlian it commonly receives, 
because we need to be assured of the connection 
between the liberty of men and the government 
of God, and because we thus obtain one of the 
many demonstrations of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and of the divine power of Chris- 
tianity that can never be overturned, but will 
increase in strength and brightness from age to 
age. That which makes this life happy and free 
is worthy to be trusted for the life to come; that 
which turns the wilderness beneath our feet into 
the garden of the Lord will bring us to the 
promised land. 

But though we have separately considered the 
effects of the Scriptures and of Christianity on this 
life, let us remember that tliey never can, in fact, 
be separated from those which pertain to the life to 
come. They never can have the first or supreme 
place. It is only as the Author of eternal life that 
the Saviour blesses this life. It ia only his full and 
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pure gospel which, coining to break the bondage 
of Satan, breaks also the yoke of despotic power. 
It is only the direct and earnest endeavor to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God in the Iiearbs of men that 
^ves them liberty in the state and happiness in the 
home. 

To America as well as to England must Words- 
worth's admonition be addressed : 

"Ungrateful country, if thou e'er forget 

The BonB who for thy civil righla have bled. 

How, like a Boman, Sidney bowed hi? head, 
And Riiaael'3 milder blood the scaflbld wet I 
But these had fallen for prolitlesa regret 

Had not thy holy church her championa bred, 

And claims from other worlds inspirited 
The star of liberty (o rise, Noc yet, 

(Grave this within thy heart) if spiritual things 
Be lost through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support. 
However hardly won or justly dear: 

What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings, 
And if diaaever'd thence its course is short." 

A word of closer application still remains. 
While others may so believe and preach and 
strive for the kingdom of God as to extend the 
temporal blessings of the gospel to many aronnd 
them and in distant lands, only by our own per- 
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